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A TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN. 


OW unfortunate it seems that the works of Alphonse Karr are ‘so 


little known in this country. It would be difficult to imagine a 


volume containing a series of more exquisitely beautiful word- pictures 
than A Tour Round My Garden. Besides this, the descriptions are so true 
to nature, the comparisons so ingenious, the observations so witty, so philosophi- 
cal, or 80 reverent, that from the beginning to the end of the author’s imaginary 
tour the reader is continually instructed and delighted. How would you or I 


describe our illustration? I fear in but a common-place manner. Not so 


Alphonse Karr. Listen, as he begins the tour of his garden ; 
“T go down three steps. Here we are in China! You stop me at my first 


word with a smile of disdain. My house is entirely covered with wistaria; the 


wistaria is a creeping, branching plant, with a foliage somewhat resembling that 

of the acacia, and from which hang numberless large bunches of flowers of a pale 

blue color, which exhale the sweetest odor. This magnificent plant comes from 
China; perhaps you are admiring it there while | contemplate it here. 

“T do not believe I exaggerate, even with you, when I declare that | think this 

a thousand times more beautiful than the richest palaces—this house of wood, all 

green, all bloasoming, all perfumed, which every year increases in verdure, blossoms, and sweet odors. 

Under the projecting roof is the nest of a wren, quite a little bird, or rather a pinch of brown 
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and gray feathers, like those of a partridge; it | 
runs along old walls, and makes a nest of moss | 
and grass in the shap2 of a bottle. I salute thee, | 
my little bird; thou wilt be my guest for this year! | 
Thou art welcome to my house and to my garden. | 
Tend and bring up thy numerous family, I prom- | 
ise thee peace and tranquillity; thy repose, but | 
more particularly thy confidence, shall be re-| 
epected. There is moss yonder, near the foun- 
tain, and plenty of dried herbage in the walks) 
from the newly mown grass-plat. There she is| 
on the edge of her nest: she looks at me earnestly | 
with her beautiful black eyes; she is rather fright- 
ened, but does not fly away. 

“The little wren is not the only guest at my old 
house. Were I to watch, one after the other, the 
insects which conceal themselves in the flowers of 
the wistaria to suck honey from them, and the 
insects which insinuate themselves to eat those | 
honey-suckers—the caterpillars, which craw] upon 
the leaves, and the enemies of those caterpillars 
and those butterflies—if I were to describe to you 
their birth, their loves, their combats, their meta- 
morphozes, perhaps you would have returned | 
from your tour before I had proceeded a single 
step. 

“ Are you not wearied, as I am, with the eternal | 
loves of the butterfly and the rose—loves, by- 
the-by, which have no existence? Butterflies 
light upon roses, as upon other flowers, but the 
rose is far from being one of the flowers they 
prefer.” 

And now, young reader, do you not thank me| 
for starting you off, in company with our charming 
naturalist, upon so entertaining, so profitable, a 
journey as this one around a garden? If you do} 
not now you will later, I hope. I have only led 
you under the wistaria and pointed out the wren | 
and the butterfly. It rests with yourself whether 
you will pursue the tour further, and it will be 
your own loss if you stop here. H. 





Onr's Own.—We should alwaye be learners, 
gladly welcoming every help and respecting every 
personality. But we should also respect our own | 
and bear in mind that, though the wide universe 
is full of good, no kernel of nourishing corn can 
come to us but through our toil bestowed on that 
plot of ground which is given to ustotill. To 
undervalue our own thought because it is ours, to 
depreciate our own powers or faculties because 
some one else’s are more vigerous, to shrink from 
doing what we can because we think we can do so 
little, is to hinder our own development and the 
progress of the world, For it is only by exercise 
that any faculty is strengthened, and only by each 
one putting his shoulder to the wheel that the 


world moves and humanity advances, ! 


DOWN THE PEERLESS ST. LAWRENCE 

LAYTON, the steamboat landing of th 
¢ American Line, is situated near the north 

eastern shore of Lake Ontario. Here, after 
a long and tiresome journey by rail, we left the 
dusty train for a delightful trip down the peerless 
St. Lawrence. The beautiful steamer Rothesay 
lay at the wharf, and from the time we stepped 
aboard everything was delightful and pleasant. 
The fresh, pure air seemed to enthuse one with 
new life, and the journey commenced in the midst 
of beautiful scenery continued in a succession of 
delights and surprises until its close. Leaving 
the wharf, the steamer was soon among the charm- 


| ing Thousand Islands, where the river broadens 


out among the group of nearly double the number 
indicated by the name. 

Quite a number of the islands have upon them 
large and elegant hotels, pleasant groves, and 
splendid drives. Some have handsome residences, 
and others beautiful little cottages in all atyles of 
architecture. One of great interest to me is 
“ Bonnie Castle,’ the charming summer residence 
of the late Dr. J. G. Holland, which occupies a 
conspicuous promontory. 

Many of the islands have names given them by 
their owners, and some are very appropriate. 
Noticeable among them are Arcadia, Imperial, 
Summerland, Welcome, Fairy Land, Cozy, 
Nobby, etc. The last of the Thousand Islands 
are called the Three Sisters, because of their 
resemblance and proximity to each other. They 
are nearly opposite Morristown, on the New 
York side, and Brockville, on the Canadian shore. 
Brockville, named in honor of General Brock, is 
called the “ Queen City of the St. Lawrence.” 

Having always resided in the remote interior, 


I had never seen anything higher than an ordi- 


nary church steeple, so while on the river I get 
my first view of mountains—the Adirondacks. 


| But they were at such a great distance they 


appeared simply as a dark blue irregular line on 
the horizon, which, from the close re:emblance to 
clouds I had often, when at home, observed in the 
distance, I at first mistook to be such, but was 
soon undeceived by a kind friend, who brought 


/me the intelligence that I was really beholding 


what from my babyhood I had longed to see. 

Passing from among the Thousand Islands, we 
soon noticed an increase in the velocity of the 
current, and were told that we were approaching 
the famous rapids. We wait with some appre- 
hension and considerable interest, scarcely know- 
ing whether to fear or to enjoy. The first we 
encounter are the Gallopes, which we have passed 
ere we aware, and we exclaim, “If that ie all the 
terror there is in rapids, how foolish we were to 
dread them.” But before we have passed the: 
all, for there are several courses, we learn that th: 
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Gallopes are merely a shadow of the substance | 
yet to come. Next, we enter and pass the Rapid 
de Place; while just ahead the foaming, rushing 
waters foretell the approach to the famous Long 
Sault. This is the longest of the series, having a 
continued descent for nine miles, with a current 
of twenty miles an hour. 

At Dickenson’s Landing, just before entering 
the Long Sault, we leave the Rothesay and take 
the Prince Arthur, a boat built purposely for 
‘shooting the rapids.’”’ The vessel seems to bid 

efiance to the angry waters, and as we watch the 
trusty pilot steer to the right or to the left to 


VIEW ON HE 
avoid destruction from some ledge, our confidence | 
in his ability increases, and all fear is lost in the 
exhilarating pleasure and delight, which only 
increases during the half hour required for the 
passage. Then we enter Lake St. Francis, whose 
peaceful water we appreciate after the excitement 
just passed. For twenty-five miles we have this | 
tranquil water and the lovely scenery surround- 
Then, as on the stream.of life, lest we 
should forget how to appreciate and enjoy the 
placid, we must have more experience with the 
rough. 

Passing Coteau du Lac, we enter the Coteau 


ing it. 


Rapids, descending quickly to the Cedars, Split 





Rock, and Cascade Rapids. In passing the Cedars, 
a peculiar sensation is experienced, as the boat 


| appears to settle down occasionally with abrupt 


suddenness, as though about to be submerged. 
This is supposed to be caused by a strong under- 
current, which exerts this influence on the boat as 
she passes from one ledge of rock to another, 
although they are at a safe distance below her 
keel. 

The Cascades derive their name their 
resemblance to a series of short, leaping falls. 
After passing these the river again widens, form- 
ing Lake St. Louis, which is twelve miles long 


from 


ST. LAWRENCE. 

and about six in width. It receives the Ottawa, 
whose waters are much darker than those of the 
St. Lawrence, consequently can be traced far out 
into that stream. 

After passing the quiet waters of Lake St. Louis, 
comes the culminating excitement of the trip— 
the daring passage of the famous Lachine Rapids. 
And these are rapids indeed. Those we have 
passed seemed now to have been but ripples. As 
we look aliead, we see across the entire width of 
the river the rushing, foaming, seething waters in 
mighty billows chasing each other in their wild 
glee, and with the roaring thunder of a cataract 
they threateningly near 


approach as though 
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longing to take our veasel in their eager embrace. 
Remembering that the cause of all this commotion 
is the dangerous rocks which lie just below the 
surface, and in some places even poking their 
bare heads tauntingly above, our hearts really 
begin to fail us for the first time, and the pleasure 
of the excitement is about to be lost in fear. But 
just now we are passing the beautiful little Indian 
village of Lachine. Out from its quiet depths 
comes a little rowboat, which steers straight for 
our steamer, and soen we learn it carries our 
skillful Indian pilot, Baptiste, who for forty years 
has piloted the vessels through these Rapids, the 
most perilous in all the river’s extent. What 
enthusiasm prevails as the swarthy giant comes 


on board. He ascends to the pilot house, and 


with a smile and a bow to the passengers, he takes 
his place at the wheel and gives little heed to 
anything but the duty before him, and that seems 
to demand all his energies. Somehow as I watch 


him my fear all vanishes, and although the angry | 


waves, white-crested and tumultuous, throw their 
waters up almost to my feet as | sit on the upper 
deck, and the boat rocks and turns and groans, yet 
the sensation is one of pleasure and not of fear. 
From where I sit, holding tightly to prevent my 
falling overboard, I can see through an opening 
to the lower deck, where large barrels, filled with 


something—water, I think—are kept constantly | 


rolling. As a heavy wave strikes the boat and 
turns it on one side, the barrels are hastily rolled 
to the other side ; then, as a wave from that direc- 
tion rocks it the other way, the barrels are rolled 
back again, and thus aid greatly to balance the 
vessel. 

Right in our path lies a ragged rock, which 
threatens us with instant destruction ; but a turn 
of the wheel at just the right time sends us to the 
left of it, and the apparent danger is past. And 
so each peril as it presents itself is avoided by the 


strong arm and steady nerve of the man to whom | 


every inch of the channel is as familiar as a 
beaten path. 
had been wrecked on the rocks. But we learned 
nothing of its history further than that no lives 
were lost on it. But it steod there a fearful 
reminder of the power of those treacherous rocks, 

Gliding once more into tranquil waters, soon 
we see before us the long line of the famous Vic- 
toria Bridge, which at first appears so low that a 
rowboat could scarcely pass under, but which as 
we approach it rises higher and higher, until our 
large steamer glides beneath with the bridge 
many feet above, and we are soon at the wharf in 
Montreal, the metropolis of Canada. It is here 
that we first meet with the Canadian hackmen, or 
carters, as they are called, and our first salutation 
a3 we step ashore is, “ Will you take a hake?” 
“ Will you take a hake?” They are so very 
numerous and gather around us so closely we can 


We passed on our left a vessel that | 
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scarcely tell what we do want. It had been 
decided that we would not stop here at this time, 
consequently, as soon as we are able to do so in 
the hurry and commotion, we select our carter 
and are driven to another landing, where the 
palatial steamer Quebec lies in waiting, which we 
take and at once start again on the water. It is 
evening, and soon the eun sinks in the clear 
western sky. But as the sun in one scale drops 
below the horizon, it pulls up in the other the 
round full moon, which dispels the shadows until 
it is almost as light as day. It is delightful on 
deck as we glide down the river, the pure breeze 
wafting us vigor and strength. Two men with 
harp and violin give us some excellent music 
Of course, we have opportunity to drop something 
into the hat. We watched with great interest the 
passengers as they strolled upon the deck, but 
especially were we interested in the beautiful 


| scenery along either bank. 


Although it was August and we wore our heavy 
wraps, we soon became too cold to remain longer, 
and repairing to our comfortable state-room, we 


|bad a most refreshing night's rest and one not 


soon to be forgotten. Waking late next morning, 
we hurried on deck. The picture presented was 
a lovely one indeed. The banks of the river, 


| which the day before had been comparatively low, 


had now assumed a height of from two hundred 
to three hundred feet, which in most places were 
covered with a beautiful green carpet, About 
half past eight o’clock we came in sight of the far- 
famed “ walled city of Canada.” 

“The view of Quebec, as approached from the 
river, is singularly impressive. Unlike any other 
city on the American continent, its situation and 
surroundings make it an object of striking inter- 
est. The fortifications, with their towers and 
battlements, frown upon you from the Plains of 
Abraham and the lower town, and there surrounds 
ihe place an air of mediwvalism at once novel and 
attractive.” 

Founded in 1608, it is one of the oldest cities 
in America, and its history is full of events of the 
gravest importance. Gazing upon it, one feels 
that he is viewing historic ground indeed. The 
city is somewhat triangular in shape, with the St. 
Lawrence and St. Charles Rivers forming the two 
sides and the Plains of Abraham the base of the 
triangle. It consists of two divisions, known as 
the upper and lower town, the hills of the 
upper rising three hundred feet and in some 
places three hundred and fifty feet above the 
plains of the lower. 

Everything is new and strange to the visitor 
from the States. He sees comparatively nothing 
to remind him of home. The steep and tortuous 
streets, so exceedingly narrow they would scarcely 
pass for an alley in our Western towns, the quaint 
old French houses, the primitive manners and 
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dress of the people, and the almost universal use 
of the French language, impresses one with the 
idea that he must be in a foreign country and that 
America is far away. 

There are many places of great historical inter- 
est in and around Quebec: The Plains of Abra- 
ham and the cliff where Wolfe and his brave 
soldiers climbed to the astonishment of the oppoe- 
ing General. In the battle which followed, the 
epot where the heroic Wolfe fell is marked by a 
handsome monument, bearing the simple but ex- 
pressive inscription, “ Here died Wolfe, victori 
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ous.” Among other places which merit special 
notice are the Durham and Dufferin Terrace, 
fourteen hundred feet long; Governor’s Garden, 
where the city’s joint monument to Wolfe and 
Montcalm will be seen ; house where Montgomery 


was laid out; Citadel of Cape Diamond, which 


covers the entire summit of the promontory, em- | 
the little feet must be tired and partly because I 


bracing an area of more than forty acres. It rises 
three hundred and forty-five Teet above the river, 
and from its position and strength has been called 
the “Gibraltar of America;” also, Parliament 


Buildings, which have, since we saw them, been | 
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very greatly injured by a dynamite explosion; 
Grand Battery, Montcalm’s headquarters, and 
many others of equal interest might be named. 

The Falls of Montmorenci are among the most 
interesting of the objects in or near the city, and 
the drive of eight miles is delightful over a road 
said to be one of the finest in the world. 

We left the city by the St. Louis Gate, and 
crossing the St. Charles River, which is spanned 
by a splendid bridge, were soon in the suburbs. 
Here we see no country farm-houses, for the peo- 


| ple live in hamlets and their farms lie around 


them. Although the 
middle of August, con- 
wheat was 

uncut, some even ap- 

pearing green. Bat it 
was haymaking, end in the fields we 
almost invariably saw one, two, or three 
men, with about twice as many women. 


siderable 


And the women, in their quaint peasant dresses, 
with the broad, flat hat, presented quite an in- 
teresting picture. One could but be forcibly im- 
pressed with the similarity of the surroundings 
and those presented by pictures of French peasant 
life. Children ran beside the carriage, offering 
flowers, curiosities, cups of water, etc, while some 


,merely kiss their little, chubby hands to the 


strangers—anything to win a smile and obtain 
money. 

In all Quebec or the drives about it we saw no 
ugly children, but few ugly women, and no pretty 
men. One bright little girl ran on my side the 


carriage, keeping pace with the horses, for some 


| distance, holding up a beautiful bouquet of flow- 


ere, which I at last took, partly because I thought 


wanted the flowers. She made me understand 


| that the price was five cents, and taking my purse 


I thoughtlessly tossed her a nickel. But the child, 
more thoughtful than J, came running after with 
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course, received Canadian money, and went on | half spray, exquisitely beautiful. 
her way rejoicing. 


strange appearance. 
house is visible, until the street turns again and | effect. 
hides them all from view. To render the houses 


still more comfortable, the doors and windows are | first saw ship-building. 


foot from the inner. 








é 
‘ 
the words “No good! no good!” She then, of | so from the first it falls a silvery veil, half water 4 
Returning to Quebec, the scene presented is one 
The road here, as in the city, is very tortuous, | of surpassing beauty. The sunlight, glancing from 
and the houses, set due east and west to avoid the ' the metal-covered roofs, spires, and dormer win- 
cold north winds of winter, present an exceedingly | dows, which, owing to the winding and irregu 
Looking before us in the | larity of the streets, are eet at every conceiva 
little hamlets, the corner and half the side of each | ble angle, produces a brilliant and sparkling 
It was here that I first passed a ship-yard and 
And it brought to mind 
made double, the outer one being placed about a | that beautiful poem of Longfellow’s, “The Build 
One thing was quite notice- | ing of the Ship :” 
: 
; 
F 
§ 
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able both here’and in the city: But few houses, 
however humble in appearance, but had a little 
plot, which showed careful tending, set apart for 
flowers. 

The ride of eight miles too quickly brings us to 
the river Montmorenci. Here, also, we are cn 
historic ground, it being the scene of the battle of 
Montmorenci, which immediately preceded Wolfe’s 
final victory at Quebec. Leaving our carriage 
and paying a small fee for the privilege of cross- 
ing private grounds, a brisk little walk brings us 
to the bank, which we descend by means of a 
stairway in order to see the falls from below. The 
water, in one sheer plunge of two hundred and 
fifty feet, falls into the St. Lawrence. The water 
of Montmorenci is a very dark brown, even the 
soil of its banks and the stones in its bed area 
dark yellow brown; but a series of rapids just 
above the falls breaks the water into white foam, 
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‘ Build me straight, 0 worthy master! 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 


And with wave and whirlwind wrestle!” 


and I fancied I could almoat hear the Master’s 


“voice that was full of glee, 
As he said, ‘’Ere long we will launch 


cn act A AAA RR EI 
i ncalele 


A vessel as goodly and strong and stanch 


As ever weathered a wintry sea! 


Here, too, we passed a large, handsome resi- 
dence, rented and occupied by a noted bank rob- 
ber from the States, Unmolested, he lives in high 
style with his ill-gotten wealth. Shame on a law 
that permits it! 

Point Levy, just opposite Quebec, is more near! 
a French town than its larger neighbor, for forty 
thousand of its fifty thousand inhabitants are 

| French. At our hotel here none but the proprie- 








(EDIPUS AND 
tor could apeak English, and as none of our party 
conversed well in French some laughable mistakes 
occurred, 

Leaving Quebec for other scenes did not put it 
from my memory. Ah! I can never forget nor 
regret the hours spent in the “old walled city,” 
every stone of which seemed freighted with a story 
all its Own, MaARIEeE MARLE. 


CEDIPUS AND ANTIGONE. 


‘YEW subjects have proved more attractive to 
I poets and painters than the one chosen 
- for our illustration. From the time of 
Sophocles, down to the present day, few gener- 
tions have passed away without leaving some 
tribute to the sad story of (Edipus and Antigone, 
till it has almost become the type of age over- 
borne by fate, made less wretched by filial devo- 
tion and affection. The legend from which 
Sophocles first drew inspiration (and made his 
own 80 far that we now refer to his work and not 
to the original story) has some grains of truth in 
a mass of imagination, and illustrates the Greek 
idea of the utter irresponsibility of man in the 
hands of Fate. 

Laiue, King of Thebes, was warned by an oracle 
that his new-born son, (Edipur, would slay him 
and marry Jocasta, his wife. Filled with dismay 
and dread at the fearful prophecy, he resolved to 
cast forth the infant, and had the babe hung by 
one leg to a tree ona wild a.d deserted mountain. 
he child was found there and rescued by a herds 
man, and was by him brought up to manhood, 
when he set forth in search of adventures. The 
Sphinx was hie first conquest. This was one of 
the hybrids so dear to the Greek imagination— 
with the head and breast of a beautiful woman 
and the rest formed like a lion, She had her 
dwelling-place on the edge of a headlong preci- 
pice on the way to Theber, and no traveler was 
allowed to pass by till he had answered her pecu- 
liar riddle: 

‘What is that which in infancy walks on four 
legs, in the flower of its age on two, and at the 
end of its life on three ?” 

(Kdipus solved the riddle by explaining that 
man, a8 an infant, crawled on “all fours;” as an 
adult, walked erect on two legs, and in old age 
used a staff to support him. 

None had ever solved the riddle before, and, in 
anger, the Sphinx cast herself from the crag 
headlong and was killed. 

He next fulfilled the prophecy by slaying Laiue, 
whom he met in a narrow path, ignorant of the 
fact that he was his father. 

So great was the gratitude of the people of 
Thebes at being rid of a monster, that they made 
(Kdipus their King and gave him their Queen for 
a wife. 
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His parentage was not discovered till Thebes 
was visited by a pestilence, and the oracle, on 
being consulted, revealed his double crime as its 
cause. (dipus, seized with madness, tore out his 
eyes and wandered away, deserted and abandoned 
by all save his faithful, loving daughter, Anti- 
gone, who remained with him till death ended 
his sufferings. 

Her own were not yet ended, The implacable 
Gods of Olympus still pursued the family of the 
victim. Eteocles and Polynices, brothers of An- 
tigone, elew each other in single combat, fighting 
for the throne of Thebes. Creon, their uncle, 
buried Eteocles with funeral honore, but decreed 
that Polynices’s body should lie where it fel), for- 
bidding any one, on pain of death, to give it burial. 

The faithful Antigone, however, rescued the 
body of her brother from the dogs and vultures, 
and was giving it burial, when she was surprised 
by the creatures of Creon and was buried alive as 


a punishment. Her cousin and lover, Hemon, 


unable to save her, fell by his own band. 

Such horrors—impossible, let us hope, except in 
fiction, in our own or any age—are fortunately 
only the outgrowth of a morbid imagination. 

A.B. T. 


Use Goop LanouaGe.—‘ More forcible than 
polite” is an expression descriptive of something 
a person very much in earnest has said; but it 
need not imply that one cannot be in his language 
both forcible and polite at the sametime. We 
knew a man for years who always used correct 
language and talked “like a gentleman” even 
under excitement. More than once or twice 
we saw him angry and heard him talk loudly, but 
he never used slang or said anything coarse—and 
we shall always remember his flashes of vocal em- 
phasis as examples of the tremendous vigor of 
good, plain English, It was simply the result of 
habit with that man; in his youth he had learned 
to speak well, and the culture made it “second 
nature” with him to do so, The slang of the 
street is sometimes very forcible, but those who 
think a spice of “ Bewery boy ” vocabulary neces- 
sary to sharpen an expression or drive home a 
meaning, should learn better by reading the 
speeches of such men as Demosthenes, Cicero, 
Gladetone, and even Wendell Phillips. No one 
can charge their language with lack of force and 
vigor, and yet it never parts with its elegance. 

Young people should acquire the habit of cor- 
rect speaking ard writing and abandon, as early 
as possible, any use of slang words and phrases. 
The longer you put this off, the more difficult the 
acquirement of correct language will be; and if 
the golden age of youth, the proper season for the 
acquisition of language, be passed in its use, the 
unfortunate victim will most probably be doomed 
to talk slang for life. 
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THE EMBLEM OF PSYCHE, 


SYCHE is a female character in Grecian mythology. The name 

means soul, and Payche is generally pictured with the wings of a 

butterfly, to suggest the freedom of the soul in the realm of the 
spirit, of which the butterfly is the symbol. According to the ancient 
writer, Apuleius, Psyche was the child of a king and queen and the 
youngest of three daughters. Her beauty was so great that she attracted 
admiration to a wonderful extent, and finally Venus, the Goddess of 
Love, became jealous of her, To break Payche’s power, Venus sent her 
son, Cupid, to work a baleful charm upon the rival beauty, but himself 
being smitten with the charms of the lovely mortal, he sued for and finally 
won her, she yielding to the persuasions of an invisible lover. This 
enraged the goddess, who, bent upon her destruction, subjected Psyche to 
a number of persecutions, involving the destruction of her two sisters 
and the loss of her lover, who was imprisoned by his mother. Cupid 
finally escaped, and the tribulations of Psyche coming to the knowledge 
of the god Jupiter, he pitied the lovers, endowed Psyche with immor- 
tality, and their marriage was celebrated with great joy in the sky, their 
nnion giving birth to the god Pleasure. 

The application of the fable is to the effect that the 
soul in its earthly prison is subjected to numerous trials 
for its purification. Two loves sue for the mastery—an 
earthly and a heavenly—but the soul being in its origin 
divine, the heavenly love conquers and leads it to immor- 
tal pleasure. This interpretation is probably the original 
source of the poem to the Butterfly by the poet Rodgers, 


“Child of the sun! pursue thy rapturous flight,” ete. 
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A SHORT CHAPTER ABOUT BOOKS, | 


\W' find pleesure, when we are able, in trac- | 
ing things back to their beginnings, as we | 
follow rivers back to their sources or men | 
toa first man. By some language is held to be a | 
natural attainment; by others, a supernatural | 
gift. We know now that the first written language 
was that of picture-writing. It is certain that 
hieroglyphics were in use among the earliest 
races—east, west, south, north, all the world 
over. Sculptured stones are found among the 
ruins of Babylon, Chaldea, Egypt, Arabia, and 
India. But while the art of alphabetic writing is 
known to have been very ancient, its origin is 
hidden in the mists of time. 

In the progress and culture of men all other 
helps are as nothing when compared with books. 
But who can sketch for ue the genesis of books, | 
and tell us how and from whence they came? We | 
can say that they were born among the leaves of | 
the forests and on the bagks of streams. On the | 
shores of the far-off and marvelous Nile, tall | 
reeds or rushes are growing to-day similar to} 





| before the Christian era. 








cylinders or sticks. These began at both ends and 
were rolled up until they met in the middle. & 
the books were “unrolled” and “rolled up,” and 
the library building was called the “house of 
rolls.” Our word volume—volumen--means rolled 
up, and is derived from this ancient way of rolling 
books. 

What was the first book? Move a previous 
question, and name the first man. There was 
once published in England a catalogue of Adam’: 
books, and this was soon followed by a list of 
books said to have been known before ever Adam 
was born! 

The most ancient books now known came from 
India, probably, and date back several centuries 
But we suppose the 
date of the invention of printing cannot be de(i- 
nitely settled now. 


“ Whence did the wondrous mystic art arise, 
Of painting speech, and speaking to the eyes.” 


The first mention of book-writing in the Scrip- 
tures is found in Exodus: ‘“ Write this for a 
memorial in a book.” In our sense of the word 


those in which Moses’s mother hid her baby-boy | books are modern things. Two thousand years 
some forty centuries ago. Now, within the outer | ago the Chinese printed upon blocks of wood, cut 
covering of this rush, wrapped about it, was a/ting the letters into the wood. Five centuries 
white, delicate skin. When the rushes were col-| since our art of printing was unknown. Then 
lected from the swamps these textile skins were | books were precious, costly, rare. Alfred, the 
carefully unrolled and placed under heavy weights | King, in 872, we are told, gave a large estate for 
until perfectly smooth and dry. ‘The skins, while) a single book. So, in the tenth century, a coun- 
soft, were very tough and firm, and the Egypt-| teas gave two hundred sheep, a load of wheat, 
ians wrote upon them with the s/ylus—a pen of | load of rye, and many skins of fur for the homi- 
iron, silver, or gold—as we write with our pen of | lies of a German monk. Sermons can be had at 
gold or eteel at the present day. The old name of | lower figures to-day |! 
the bulrush was papyrus, and the separate sheets/ The honor of inventing the art of modern print- 
were called papyrus sheets. By dropping the two | ing (i. ¢., with single types) has been given | 
letters, u and s, we have papyr, almost literally | three men, all bearing, curiously, the name of 
our modern paper. Joun. John Koster, of Haarlem, printed the 
The materia! now used all the world over for | leaves of his books upon one side only. John 
newspapers, mageziner, booke, and letters gets ite | Faust (or Fust) made an advance upon thir, but 
name from this old Egyptian term. The skin of|if the tale be true, robbed the printing office of 
the bulrush was also called byblus, and the differ- | Koster to gain his knowledge and success. John 








ent layers or sheets, byblus sheets; and when put 
together they kept the old name. 

Liber (book) meant originally the bark of a 
tree. The Saxons used the bark of the beech 
(boe), and adding a letter to boe we have our 
book, Koster cut letters into the bark of a tree; 
and, brooding over the matter in his brain day 
and night, the idea of printing was boro. Leaf is, 
of course, from the tree, and has in it the breath 
of the woods. Palm-leaves are still in use among 
the Cingalese in large volumes, and in the Uni- | 
versity of Gottingen there is now a copy of the 
sible containing more than five thousand leaves. 
When books were written on parchment or pa- | 
pyrus several pieces were united and long sheets 
made. The columns ran up and down the sheet 
breadthwire, and the long sheet was rolled around 





|should be cut. 


masses—the new order, civilization, and life of the 


Guttenberg then improved upon Fausi’s methods 
and printed on metal type. All this was worked 
out at Mentz. Finally, Peter Schaeffer improv: 

upon the whole and saved the expense of cutting, 
devising matrices into which the separate letter: 
Thus, step by step, through the 
ages, we have reached the present stage of this 
art, “ preservative of arts,” which has conferred 
such inestimable privileges upon mankind 
D'Israeli, in his Curiosities of Literature, says 
that down to the year 1816 the printing presses 
of Europe had sent out three billion two hundred 
and seventy-seven million six hundred and forty 
thousand books. With the discovery of printing 
came the Reformation, the revival of learning, the 
diffusion of knowledge and truth among ‘lie 
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world, 
tages by which from the palm leaves of the East 
ind the banksof the Nile we have reached at last 
ich completeness and perfection in our modern 
AN AMERICAN COUNTRY PARSON. 


K. 


MY VEILED CLIENT. 


T the time of the incident I am about to re- 

late 1 was a young solicitor, with no very 
44 considerable practice, and therefore not al- 
ways so discreet as I might have been had I| been 
ible to pick and choose my clients. My business 
hours were ostensibly from ten to five; but the 
fact of my house adjoining the office made me 
subservient to the wishes of the public beyond 
the time ttated on the brass plate at my office- 
door. In fact, it was generally after business 
hours that my most profitable clients came; and 
though I can say I refused many a time the agency 
of some shady business, stil], I must confess with 
regret that once or twice | found myself unwit- 
tingly involved in transactions which I would 
have much rather left alone. One of these | 
have occasion to remember too wel), and I can 
never think of it but I thank Providence for sav- 
ing me from becoming an accomplice unwittingly 
in a most audacious piece of imposture. 

[ was interrupted one night at tea by the ser- 
vant entering and saying that > lady wished to 
see me. Hastily finishing the meal, I hurried 
into my business room, As I entered and bowed, 
a lady rose, made a slight courtesy, and remained 
standing. 1 begged her to be seated, and asked of 
what service I could be to her. It was a little 
time before she answered, and then it was in a 
nervous, frightened way, glancing round the room 
as if she were afraid somebody else was present. 
I saw that, although she was dressed in good 
style, she had not the air of a lady; but as she 
wore a thick veil, I could not distinguish her 
features, though I made out a gray hair here and 
there, 

‘I suppose | had better explain who I am and 
what I want,” she began. “I am Miss Howard, 
of Graham Square, and I want you to make out 
my will,” 

I started involuntarily, for this elderly person, 
though I had never seen her before, had been the 
subject of many a surmise and many a gossip with 
the neighbors, She was reported to be very 
wealthy; but had apparently abandoned the 
world, for during the last five years she had shut 
herself up in her house, seeing no, one but her 
servants, My curiosity was therefore piqued at 
the idea of making out this old eccentric’s will. 
Taking up a pen, I asked her to give me the par- 
ticulars of how she wished the property disposed 
of, 


ene . , P | 
But it is curious and instructive to note the | 
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“That is very simple,” she said. “I wish my 
whole property to go to Mr. David Simpson, of 
Stafford Street here. I have never been married ; 
and I want the will framed so as to cut off any 
heir who might claim relationship to me. I also 
wish you to act as my executor in seeing my will 
carried into eflect.” 

I made a note of the instructions, and asked 


' when it would be convenient for her to call and 


sign the deed 

“If you could have it written out by to-morrow 
night, | could call then and sign it. I would like 
if you could arrange to have a doctor present to 
be a witness to my signing—a young doctor, if 
possible.”’ 

“Certainly, madam. To-morrow night at this 
time will suit, and I will arrange about a doctor 
being present. Is there nothing else you wish 
mentioned in the will?” 

“No; nothing,” she said, rising. 
you make it so as to cut off all relations.” 

I assured her everything would be as she de- 
sired; and after assisting her into the cab which 
was waiting, noticing the while that she had a 
slight limp in her walk, I retired to my study to 
frame the will in accordance with my instruc- 
tions. Next night, punctual to a minute, she 
called; and as I had a doctor present the cere- 
mony of signing was soon over, the doctor signing 
as a witness along with my clerk ard appending a 
certificate of sanity, as desired by my client; and 
the deed was consigned to my safe. 

The affair had almost completely passed from 
my mind, when I was startled one morning by re- 
ceiving a note from Mr. Simpson, the legatee in 
the will, informing me that Miss Howard was 
dead. I immediately proceeded to the house, 
performed the usual duties devolving upon a 
solicitor in such circumstances, and made what 
arrangements were necessary. After the funeral 
I had a meeting with Mr. Simpson, and explained 
to him the position of affairs—that he was sole 
He seemed to 


“ But be sure 


legatee and that I was executor. 
take the matter very coolly, I thought, but was 
anxious that everything should be realized as soon 
as possible. Our interview was very short; and I 
came away with a strong feeling of dislike for 
the man, who, I found, had acted as a sort of fac- 
tor for the deceased lady. 

Acting within the duties of my executorship, 
and also with a desire to find out if possible the 
relations the old lady bad been so anxious to cut 
off, I inserted a notice of her death in most of the 
leading newspapers in the kingdom. This had 
the desired effect ; for in the course of a few days 
I was waited upon by a young gentleman, Edward 
Howard, who informed me he was a nephew of 
the late Miss Howard, and had called upon me, 
having got my name and address from the office 


of one of the newspapers to which | had sent the 
' 
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During my interviw with Mr.|thing flashed upon me at once, and I saw I had 


Howard, I was much impressed with his bearing | been made the innocent machinery for carrying 


on my telling him the position of affaira, as he 
was much more concerned at his aunt’s death 
than at the purport of her will. He told me that 
five years ago he had married against his aunt’s 
wishes; she had refused to recognize his wife ; 
and although he had written her several letters, 
he had never heard from her in reply. He 
thanked me for my information, and said he 
would likely see me again, as he was coming into 
town to a situation he had just been offered, 


| now. 


Some weeks after this, as | was returning home | 


in the evening from a consultation, my attention 
was arrested by the figure of a woman in front of 
me. 
escape observation; but there was something in 


She was hurrying along as if trying to| 


her style and the limp which she had that struck | 
me as familiar, though I could not remember | 


where | had seen her. Juat as she was passing a 
lighted part of the street, she happened to look 
round, and the face I saw at once explained to 
me the familiarity of her figure—both face and 
figure being an exact counterpart of my late 
client’s, Miss Howard! Somehow or other a sus- 
picion flashed across my mind; my instinct told 
me something was wrong, and I determined to fol- 
low her and see where she went to. Pushing my 
hat well over my brow and pulling the collar of 
my coat well up, I followed through two or three 


streetr, and was almost at her heels when she aud- | 


denly turned into a public-house, when, so close 
had I followed her, I heard the attendant say in 
answer to an inquiry by her, “ Number thirteen, 


ma’am ;” and | saw her disappear into the back | 


premises. I immediately followed, heard the 
door of number thirteen shut, and, glancing at 
the numbers, quietly opened number twelve, and 
after giving an order for some slight refreshment 
to the attendant who had followed me, I took a 
hasty look around the room. 

I found it was divided from the next one only 
by a wooden partition, which did not reach the 
ceiling, and that by remaining perfectly quiet I 
could hear that a whispered conversation was 
being carried on in the next room. The entrance 
of the attendant with my order disturbed my 
investigations ; but on his departure, and regard- 
less of the old saying that listeners seldom hear 
anything to their own advantage, I did my best 
to make out the conversation. I distinguished 
the voices to be those of two men and one woman. 
The latter | at once recognized, or at least my 
imagination led me to believe, to be the voice of 


through a clever and daring piece of imposture, 
| 1, however, listened attentively to the conversa. 
‘tion, in order to fathom the whole affair. 

The firat sentence I made out came from the 
stranger: “I told you young Sinclair was the 
very man to do the work for you. These young 
lawyers never ask any questions as long as they 
get the business.” 

“ Well, well,” said Simpson, “that is all righ 
But the present question is, what is to be 
done in the way of hurrying him up with the 
realization of the estate without exciting suepi 
cion? The sooner we all get away from this, the 
better. I am glad that young fellow Howard 
didn’t ask any questions. But one thing’s cer 
tain, we must get the old woman away from this 
immediately, or she’s sure to get recognized 
She’s been keeping pretty close lately, but | 
daresay she’s getting tired of it.—Aren’t you, old 
lady ?” 

“Indeed,” was the reply, “I would be glad to 
get away from this place to-morrow, if I could, 
I’m sure I only wish you could have been content 
with half of the eatate with Mr. Edward, instead 
of burning the will, when you found it was to be 
divided between you and him, and getting me to 
do what I did. I’m sure it’s a wonder my mis 
tress doesn’t rise from her grave to denounce us 


| all.” 


for another occasion, old 
But 


“Keep that cant 
woman; it’s no use getting religious now. 
I'll tell you what—I’ve got an idea.” 

Here the conversation got so low that I could 
not catch more than an occasional word, and what 
that idea was I never found out, as he never go! 
the chance to try it on me, for | had heard enough 
to know that next door to me were three of the 
most daring conspirators | had ever come across 


'who had duped me and made me, though unwit 


the person who had called on mea year ago to | 
| to a long, low whistle. 


make her will. The voice of one of the men was 
strange to me; but after the discovery I had 


already made, | was not greatly astonished at | of the house,” said he. 


recognizing the voice of the other man to be that 
of Simpson, the legatee in the will. The whole 


tingly, the chief actor in the conspiracy. My first 
idea was to lock the door of the room they were 
in and go for help; but as that was likely to cause 
a disturbance, I determined to slip out and trust 
to being back in time for their arrest. As luck 
would have it, nearly the first man I met outside 
was a detective, whom I had known very wel! in 
connection with some criminal trials in which | 
had been engaged. A few words explained my 
purpose, and, signaling to the nearest policeman 
he placed him at the door of the shop and both of 
us walked in. He nodded familiarly to the bar 
tender, and, leaning over the counter, whispered 
in his ear. The shopman started and gave ven! 


“ You'll do it as quietly as you can, for the credit 


“ Of course,” said the detective. “Show us iv.” 
In another minute we were inside the room, 
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with our backs to the door, the detective dangling 
. pair of steel bracelets and nodding smilingly 

sind the room. The woman fainted. We had 
no difficulty in securing the men, and in half an 
hour we had them safely housed in jail. 

Before their trial came on we had worked 
uit the whole story. The woman had 
called om me and signed the will was Mra. 
Simpson, Miss Howard's housekeeper, the mother 
of Simpson in whose favor the will was made, 
and the other man was a lawyer’s clerk, who 
had suggested to them the feasibility of such a 
scheme. The fact of Miss Howard’s self. confine- 
ment and my own imprudence had nearly made 
the plot a success but for my accidental recogni- 
tion of the housekeeper. Hach of the prisoners 
oflered to turn Queen’s evidence ; but as we had 
no difficulty in proving the case, this was refused, 
and they were sentenced to various periods of 
penal servitude. I had then the pleasure of hand- 
ing over the estate to the rightful heir, young 
Kdward Howard, who, notwithstanding that I had 
nearly been the means of depriving him of his 
inheritance, made me his agent. 

The estate turned out to be much larger than | 
had at first thought, as I succeeded in proving thata 
large number of investments in Simpson’s name 
really belonged to Miss Howard, and the manage- 
ment of so large a property fairly put me on my 
feet as regards business. I have had many good 
clients since then, but I have cften thought that 
my Veiled Client was my best one, as she was the 
means of giving me my firat leason in prudence 
and my first start in life-—Chambers's. 


who 


MY GOOD ANGEL’S MESSAGE. 


T was the last straw, that was. 
jut no woman would know what that 
means without explanation, though thousands 
have been in my place. 

You see, when Tom and I were married it was 
no trouble for me to keep house, Everything 
seemed to stay clean and to stay in its place, and 
crow prettier and sweeter and more home-like 
every day. How my flowers did bloom, my 
birds sing, my plants thrive; the life in 
pretty aquarium was ever a study and a delight; 
ur little meals were so cozy, eaten beside the 


my 


pen window, or from a server on our laps as we 
ut in the grape arbor or under the elm, or on 
one of the little porches among the vines! Our 
evenings, with one of us reading aloud, were filled 
with delight, and our days were like days ina 
story-book, with the charmed influence of a fairy 
ver all. y 
When the twins were born the sweet burden 
was so new and go heavy that we were compelled 
to have help. A straight, black-eyed girl she was, 
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who spelled her homely name “ Nancie.” So 
cleanly that her keen eye watched every move- 
ment of ours, leat we disarrange something. If 
we spilled water, she screamed in fear that it 


might have been grease; if we drank from the 


| dipper, she washed and dried it lest it ruet; if we 


opened the window for fresh air, she closed it for 
fear the dust would come in. Among her whims 
and signs and superstitions were some of the 
drollest, oddest things that ever any mortal could 
imagine. 

We shuddered over the cooking; everything 
fried in lard; everything was 


was fried, and 


“short” and greasy, and strong and unwhole- 


some. “ Nancie’ was a girl ef few words, though 
she was always in a mumble with herself. 

In answer to our “ Were you speaking to me?” 
she invariably said, “ Oh! I was only a tockin’ to 
myself. I have a fashion of tockin’ to my own 
self.” 

We got along with our help peaceably until we 
found her one day dipping fine sand out of the 
aquarium to scour the bottoms of the cooking 
pots and the bake pans. We were horrified. 
That beautiful sand we brought from the shores 
of Lake Champlain and from the banks of the 
beautiful little lakes on the peninsular shores of 
Michigan ! 

We said, ‘ How did you come to use that par- 
ticular sand ?” and the smoothly drawn-out reply 
war, “’Cause it looks so clean-like, and as if it 
would take a good holt. Oh! I’ve used it freck- 
wently, and there is nothin’ better for scrapin’ out 
a burnt kittle than some of them nice shells in that 
fish box.” 

My beautiful shells that I had gathered at the 
old ancestral home, every one of them so sacred 
that I just loved to handle them and look upon 
them and think over the stories they told me of 
other days and of other homes { 

And so in a gentle way we relieved Miss 
Nancie Legg, and we hired our washing done, and 
we divided the babies between us, and for awhile 
we played “keep house,” and were happy and 
under the dominant hand of no ignorant task 
mistress. 

But when the next baby came, we were again 
brought under the rule of a new mistress, and this 
one was a sulky girl, who charged extra for every 
hour past seven in the evening. She wanted to 
be called Miss Evangeline ; to have company two 
evenings in the week; “to go visiting Aunt Becca 
Saturday afternoons,” and to have another room 
besides the best one upstairs. Her trunk was 
twice as big as mine and held all her possessions, 
even down to the pink and white shepherdess 
“ Private 
She 


with her crook over her bare shoulder. 
wurship ” of her 
through her double-barreled nose with 


was one points. sang 


hymns 
a twang that would have shamed the poor old 
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godly pioneer preachers of seventy years ago, the Annis, my present help, is fifteen years old. | 
dear old men called of the Spirit from the plow | took her to tend the babies and do chores. Her 
and the anvil to preach the everlasting gospel. She| mother, a tall woman, lacking petticoats, with 
wheezed like old machinery when she sang.| watery white eyes and dismally drawn-down 
Very often she would “ wurship” beside the open | mouth, assured me that the girl was “the hones- 
window, and her voice would go out like a tally-| est creetur she had ever knowed.” She said 
ho shout over the bottom fields away to the but-| she had never teached her how to work, ’cause 
ternut woods and the swamps beyond, where the | she thought she could learn that when she went 
darkness was starred by the glinting wings of the | out, 

myriads of fireflies. The coon hunters have often| The girl liked babies. She did not weary of 
heard her ascending petitions, and the owls an- making doll-clothes, improvising theatricals, hold. 
swered back from the hollow sycamores. The | ing concerts, having picnics out in the orchard, 
exacting rule of her life was all bound round by playing camp-life in the woods by the house, and 
nosey “ prairs,” singing of hymns, exhortations, | reading stories and explaining pictures. She was 
and “go meetin’.” Only for her sullen spells a help to me, but after awhile she forgot and used 
“Miss Evangeline” would have filled the re- | marvelous expletives before the children, and she 
quirements, and we would have kept her. She | told stories that found no parallel in history, pro 
smoked a pipe, as had her grandmother before | fane or modern. 

her, but this she did for “wind on the stomach| We ventured to talk softly to the girl when no 
and pain in the chist.” |one heard us, generally after she had retired at 

I am afraid I was not very patient. I could| night. She heard us peacefully, and we extorted 
not endure contrary winds very well, so we man- | no promises, but always said “Good-night” as 
aged to get on awhile, but I felt a scowl trying to | though we trusted and had faith in her. 
find a place on my visage all the time. I said,| But the wine, kept among the medicines, dis. 
“Tom, dear, | want to grow old gracefully, and | | appeared from the upper shelf, and the berries for 
cannot do it with this misfortune, like a cloud, | tea fell wonderfully short, and the jam and jelly 
over me all the time.” So we were glad when | and preserved fruits strangely went away, and 
Evangeline’s grandmother had a “crick in her | the candy was lost, and finally bits of silk and rib- 
back” and the girl was needed at home, bons and lace could not be found. 

The next girl was an unformed, growing crea-| But Annis loved the babies and they loved her, 
ture, with restless blue eyes and pretty, plump | and our burden of toil was so heavy that we could 
cheeks, who walked with a stumpy, bumping tread, | not spare the little maid. 
and her fault—what a funny, foolish fault it was, | One Saturday she was to start home at four in 
and one that we never had dreamed of—was that | the afternoon. We had said we could not spare 
of chewing gum all thetime. Morning, noon, and | her any sooner. She was restive and uneasy 
night her fat jaws were going, like slow | The hour came round very soon, we thought, and 
machinery, continually. She would stand beside | the girl kissed the babies good-bye and ran across 
me, look at me, listen to me, answer me /| the meadow and down the green lane waving her 
stolidly, ask questions, receive directions, and all | hand to them. We had supper on the table at six 
the while the vexatious chewing went on and on, | o’clock that evening, ready to sit down to as soon 
until I was so nervous with the wearisome grind, | as the whistle sounded. But no whistle cut the 
and the pulled-down, white eyes, and the lever of air at the usual time, and impatiently we waited 
a jaw in measured motion, that I positively for-| an extra hour for it, and not till then did we 
bade the nuisance—I could not stand it any | dream that Annis, in her eager haste to be away 
longer. had turned the hand of the clock on an hour. We 

Her excuse was, it was “so much company,” | were angry, downright angry, and we told Tom 
and she had become used to it and could not do | so, and said we would settle with the little de- 
without it. She was like a victim of morphine | ceiver when she came back. 
or whisky. I tried to hire her to quit it, butshe; Men do not know a tithe of the annoyances 
soon broke over and said her “appetite for gum | that weary us; they do not seem to have consid- 
was too much for her.” I was impatient, angry, | eration, or they would not treat so lightly these 
nervous, and could not endure the sight and | stubborn difficulties that beset the homekeeper. 
sound any longer. I understood the simile so| Just as I expected, Tom patted my cheek, and 
often used, the constant dropping of water will | his calm, undisturbed blue eyes looked into riine 
wear the hardest rock away. | with : 

During all these years since the first baby| “Oh! come now, Pinky, you know you can't 
came, I have been annoyed in one way and an-| get along without Annis! You see bow she loves 
other with my help. How I did long for a truth- | the babies and how patient she is with them, and 
ful, neat, kind, sensible girl! How heavy the| she uses no bad words and never gets out of 
burden has been at times! | humor, and she can wash dishes and help you in 
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many ways. Come, now!” and he smoothed | you ate nearly all the fine strawberries that day 
my hair softly. | that were meant for a nice, out-door tea; and you 
| was so tried, with Tom on one side, knowing | did not mean to come back till to-day when you 
thing of my trials, saying smooth words, and | went away last Saturday. 
\nnis on the other, the little deceiver, whom I | fatherless girl, who will always be obliged to earn 
ad so loved and borne with until my patience | your own living here and there among all sorts of 
was worn out. Nearly every day held some such people, and I so want you to be honest and up- 
. trial, and every time I had braced myself and | right and worthy. I want you to grow upto a 
said to them, as the hunter to a pack of hounds, | beautiful womanhood. 
Down with you!” | “YT never saw your dear papa, but people praised 
Bot this trial was the last straw. I would not| him for his sincerity and honesty and goodness, 
be imposed upon by a slip of an impudent, tricky | and he numbered his friends by the score. You 
girl any longer. So I said, and I meant it, even | must remember the message he gave his children 
after 1 had put the last baby in bed that night, | while he was on his death-bed. Those precious 
drawn the rocker up to the light, and sat down to words ought to bea lamp to your feet and a guide to 
my “refreshment,” the day’s mail, that had not | your life. His example was a rich legacy that you 
been opened yet. | should prize more and more every day of your life. 


I love you, poor little, 


There was the July number of ArtTHUR’s 
Macazing. I pressed it between my tired hands. | 
| smelt of its clean, fresh, friendly pages as 1 cut | 
them, and I felt rejoiced to see its honest, friendly | 
face. “It always brings me a blessing,” I said, | 
and then my heart ached that the dear old noble- | 
man, its founder and head, had laid down his| 
beautiful earthly work to labor in the heavenly | 
kingdom evermore. 

1 cannot tell how glad I waa when I cut its| 
pages to find “ Tidings from Heaven ”—a mensage, | 
as it were, to me and to women of households, | 
who, worn and weary, bear the blessed crown of | 
motherhood, And then, with strained eyes and | 
enlightened soul, I read and re-.ead his precious | 
“Power of Patience.” The sentences meant for | 
me I read over and over. I saw myself in a new | 
light. 

Had I done all my duty? Had I exercised all 
my patience? Had I made due allowance for the | 
faults of others, which, alas! was the born inherit- 
ance of the little Annis? 

I arraigned myself. I questioned and cross- 
questioned. I weighed myself in the balance and | 
was found wanting. I saw my duty even as the 
unprejudiced eyes of another would see it. 

Annis had told me she would come back on) 
Sunday evening, when her family rode down to 
church, but she had told the babies she would not | 
return until Monday, and she did not. | 

In the afternoon of that day I sat sewing and | 
she was ripping a garment ready to have it made | 
)ver into a new one. I said: 

“ Annis, I hope we will get along together, you 
and I, but for some time I have not quite liked 
the way you are doing. Sometimes you do wrong 
and deny it, and sometimes you tell things that 
are not true, and that makes me very sorry, for if 
you persist in such conduct and it ‘gets to be an 
old story, when you are a womanyou will not be 
lovable and respectable and honest. 

“ You turned the hands of the clock forward an 
hour last Saturday and deceived me about it; and | 


“Now, if you ever feel tempted to tell an un- 
truth, stop short and think what it leads to, and if 
you do tell one face about that minute and own 
up. Root the inclination out of your heart. Let 
it not take root and grow. You are young, and 
life is all before you and will be whatever you 
make it. 

“Let us be good friends. Let us love one an- 
other and deal honestly and fairly. Remember 
all the time, when you are inclined to do wrong, 
‘God sees me.’ That will help you greatly. Re- 
member your dear papa’s legacy, the best gift he 
could have left you, with the example of an up- 
right Christian life.” 

Her head leaned on her arm and she was softly 
sobbing. Poor little Annis! my own heart was 
lighter. I was in the right path now. I felt like 
a strong, brave, clear-seeing woman, whose duty 
lay plain before her. She was a child, untrained, 
not taught, not knowing the value of the things 
which work out our weal and woe, 

I understood the import of Cain’s cry. Ther 
was more than missionary work lying here at my 
own threshold—work ripe for willing hands to 
take up and do. “For ye have need of patience.” 


|“ And to patience godliness, and to godliness, 


brotherly kindness, and to brotherly kindness 


| charity.” 


The sobbing broke into a long, quivering cry. 
The dwarfed little frame shook like a leaf in the 
wind, and the broken words were unintelligible 
and ran into a piteous wail. We smoothed the 


| rings of curly hair and said: 


“Poor Annis, we will be friends now: we 
understand each other and we love each other, 
don’t we, little girl?” 

And this trial of our patience wrought out per- 
fect peace. 

The pulseless hand of the dear benefactor of 
humanity laid a crown of rejoicing on my brow 
when he sent forth his tender and beautiful and 
helpful story, “ The Power of Patience.” 

Pipsry Porrs 
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THE ANGLER’S TRYSTING-TREE. 


ING, sweet thrushes, forth and sing! Sing, sweet thrushes, forth and sing! 
Have you met the honey-bee Is the brooklet rushing free? 
KR Circling upon rapid wing Is the south wind wandering 


Round the angler’s trysting-tree ? Through the angler’s trysting-tree? 


Up, sweet thrushes, up and see ! Up, sweet thrushes, tell to me, 


\re there bees at our willow-:ree Is there wind in our willow-tree— 


? 


Birds and bees at the trysting-tree' Wind or calm at our trysting-tree? 
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A SINGULAR 


A SINGULAR ADVENTURE, 


T was during a summer sojourn among the 
“ Rockies,” those wonderful regions of beauty 
and grandeur, that I met with the adventure 

that I am about to relate 

We were a party of six, and had started with 


I n of 


a life in the very heart of the wilderness, so far 


the intention of enj ying all the wild ahan 
removed from the clash and clamor of the busy 
world that no hint of it could reach ua; and here 
shut in by towering peaks and rocky walls, we 


of The 


scenery surrounding our encampment was grand 


realized our wildest dreams isolation 
hevond descriy tion. 
High the 


fifty feet in width, poured in one unbroken sheet 


up among “eternal hills” a stream, 


of silver, 


making a deacent of more than one hun- 
dred feet, without a flaw in its shining surface 
until it reached an abrupt projection which stayed 
the course of the impetuous torrent, scattered the 
waters into mist and foam, and held them up for 
n to paint his own resplendent tints upon 
them before releasing the main current to go dash 
ing on from rock to rock and crag to crag on its 
way to the fresh and verdant vale below, and just 
far enough adown the stream for distance to soften 

the deafening roar of the torrent to the soothing 
murmur of the waterfall” upon a level spot of 
ground, as simply beautiful as the first scene was 
sublimely awful, our band ha? pitched the tents 
The place was circular in shape, and at some 
period might have been the bottom of a small 


lake, 


tureage and crossed by a clear, cold streamlet, hav 


but now it was covered with luxuriant pas- 
ing its origin in a fountain like spring issuing 
from the mountain walls that shut us in. 

The finest specimens of trout and salmon were 
abundant in this atream, and when I discovered 
not far distant a boiling spring, bubbling up like 
I thought that the ac- 
I had read of the traveler along the 


the “ witches’ cauldron,” 
count that 
who caught a fish in one spring 


ther 


Yellowstone 
and immediately dropped the line into an 
and cooked it, might not have been so far from 
the truth after all, for with the presence of vol 
canic fires underneath and perpetual snows over- 
head, the source of a spring determines whether it 
thall be ice-cold or boiling hot. 

A shallow 
inches in depth and about one hundred feet in 


stream, not more than eighteen 
width, flowed for a short distance along the base 
of the mountain by which we were encamped, and 
one fine summer’s morning, while out upon a 
hunting excursion, I discovered an -otter-slide, be 
ginning somewhere upon the side of the mountain 


and reaching to the stream. 
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stream and to slide down into the water. Imme- 
diately returning, with their bodies dripping wit! 


moisture, they slide over the same track 


again a 
again, until the surface is worn as smoot! 

here a dozen or more of the a 
half a day at atime, with al 


f bors 


ished glass, and 


mala will coast for 
the apparent mirth and jollity of a crowd 
j et let out of echool. 

I stood 
their gambols as tt 


then 


moments silently watching 


o the 
the 


for some 
iey came splashing i 
water, and started to find the top « 
slide. 

It was imy ossible to make a direct ascent, and | 
followed a winding path, deeply worn | 
feet of Indians and wild animals, and 
tiresom 


proved to be a rugged and 


finally int 


The 


length 


reached the starting-p 
half a mil 


slide was not less than 


and as smooth and slippery as if had 


greased from bottom to top, and 8O 
that it would 


been Stee} 


have been impossible to walk in i 


if it had not been in ita present moist and glossy 


condition. After satisfying my curiosity, I turned 


away, but had proceeded but a few pacer before I] 
discovered a couple of the cubs of a 
feeding some berries which 


ipon grew u 


mountain-side. 
‘What a 


[ said to myself, and with all the unreflecting 


fine roast for our dinner to-morrow !” 


greenness of a man fresh from an Eastern State | 


shot them both. 
The report of my rifle had scarcely died away 
a crashing among the bushes 


her 


when there was 


close by, and a female grizzly made appear- 
ecene and came atraight t 

kle under her 

Rie uncE ne! 


| 


ance upon the 
making the underbrush crac 


more like a 


uttering a growl that sounded 


} 
] 

} 
i 


of thunder” than anything that I bad ever heard 
before. 
ave all read of the wonderful power 


of the human face di 


Boye, you h 
vine in overcoming 
of a savage beast by looking it sq 


vteadily in the eye and this was the 


that I hed always intended to do in case « 


fo 
expected encounter like this, and it is a very 5 
sort of an arrangement to make when you are sit 


ting in your pleasant parlor a thousand miles from 
the haunts of these terrors of the wilderness, but 
when you stand upon a steep mountain-side, with 


an unloaded gun in your hands and a 


female 
grizzly, maddened by the loss of her young, mak 
ing straight toward you, with her harsh and angry 
growls making concussions upon the air, her eyes 
darting rage and vengeance, her sharp claws ex- 
tending an inch beyond her feet, alarmingly sug- 


| vestive of the ease and satisfaction with which she 


The otter is as playfal as a schoolboy, and their | 


manner of making these places of amusement is 
to begin at the top of a steep bank bordering a 
VOL. Lin.—40, 


| 


can strip the flesh from your bones, you won’t stop 


to stare that animal out of countenance, and | 


hadn’t any more than caught her general expres- 


sion before I dropped my gun and started to run. 








But there was no place of refuge, no time te 
climb a tree, and no hope of outrunning her, but 
] made tracks for the otter-slide. 

It was still moist and slippery from the recent 
pport of the ottera, and there was no time for 
thought. I heard the heavy tread of the angry 
beast behind me and the savage growls that 
seemed to rend the very air around me, and I ex 
pected every moment to be knocked twenty feet 
by a blow from her powerful paw. 

I stepped into the slide, my feet flew from under 


me, and without any premeditated grace or cere- | 
|conclusion, I took advantage of the first halt in 


mony | sat down. In an instant I was flying down 
that sleep descent like an arrow shot from a bow 

There was a tremendous roar of baflled rage as 
the bea+t paused for an instant at the top of the 
slide and looked angrily after my retreating 
figure, but a moment later she had equatted her- 
self upon her haunches and was coming too. 

I’ve heard of the rapidity of greased lightning, 
but I never expect to see any nearer approach to 
it than the time that I made in going down that 
slide. Rocka, trees, bowlders, seemed flying up to 
meet me, and the bear was sliding down to get me, 
and if her speed was accelerated in proportion to 
the greater weight of her body, there seemed po 
possible doubt but that she would overtake and 
She was gaining upon me in epite of 
my high rate of speed. I could tell that by the 
frightened snorts to which she gave utterance 
My heart sunk in despair. 


crush me. 


every now and then. 
] thought of all the bad things that 1 had done in 
my lifetime, and although I had never considered 
myself in the light of a wicked man, I couldn't 
remember any especial good of myself, but I 
promised that if I ever got out of this I would 
abandon every doubtful practice of my life, and 
devote the remainder of my earthly existence to 
doing good works ; for, to tell the truth, furnishing 
a good meal to a bear didn’t seem exactly like 
the kind of good to which I wanted to devote my 
life. I did not stop to reflect that she was only 
trying to turn the tables and furnish me a gratui 
tous dish of my own sauce, but, like a yreat many 
of my fellow-men, I did not want others to do by 
me as I had done by them, in spite of the most 
hearty indorsement of the principles of the golden 
rule. 

But down we went, with the accelerated speed 
of the wind, my buckskin pants (and | thanked 
my lucky stars that they were buckskin) sliding 


over the glassy surface with as little friction as if 


they had been polished on purpose. Near and 
nearer came the bear; I could hear her breath as 
she came puffing along. I felt it warm upon my 
cheek, She had overtaken me, and I expected 
every moment to feel her strong fore limbs closing 
around me in that crushing embrace in which 
these animals generally manifest their affections 


in a free fight; but the brute must have forgotten 
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what she was chasing me for in the unexpected 
rapidity of the descent, and instead of being 
crushed under her weight, | was pushed along 
down the slide in front of her. 

On we went. I could see the silver line of the 
stream below us, and thanked Heaven that it was 
not deep and rocky. We struck the stream 
diagonally, and went plowing through the water 
for the distance of several rods. 

I hoped that the sudden bath would have the 
effect of cooling, if not soothing, her temper; but 
not daring to take any risks upon so doubtful a 


our course to scramble away from her as fast as 
possible, and lost no time in climbing the nearest 
tree. 

Had it not been for the loss of the cuba, I think 
she would have been content to have given up the 


|chate; as it was, however, she rose to her feet 


shook the water from her shaggy coat, and sprang 
at the tree with a savage growl. It was only an 
oak sapling, about eight inches in diameter, and 
she tore the bark to shreds with her powerful claw: 

It is a well-known fact that a grizzly cann 
climb a tree, but she tried to bend it over, a 
they sometimes do a small cherry tree to get a 
the fruit. 
her weight to bear syainst it, but it resisted her 


The sapling trembled as she brough 


efforts. 

She walked round and round, growling and 
snarling, pausing every now and then to look upa 
me longingly, or to rend the trunk of the tree with 
those terrible claws in a manner that was mos! 
unpleasantly suggestive. 

At length, with a noise that sounded very much 
like a growl of savage satisfaction, she began 
digging at the roots. It seemed to me that the 
earth flew from her powerful claws as if driven by 
the united force of all the furies. 

I knew that her perseverance would be limited 
only by the strength of the sapling, and I shouted 
until I was hoarse, in the vain hope of being 
heard by some of my comrades, but the roar of 
the cataract deadened the sound of my voice and 
brought no answer save its own despairing echoes 

She paused at length, reared upon her haunchee 
and pressed against the tree. 1 could see that i! 
weakened visibly before the undermining proces 
it swayed beneath her weight more than it ha 
done before, but it still resisted her efforts to bend 
it over, and she returned to the work of digging 

Boys who are longing for a taste of wild adver 
ture, imagine my feelings as I heard the smaller 
roots snapping asunder as she first dug away the 
soil, and then tore them loose with her teeth. 

It could not last long; the sapling already 
swayed and trembled beneath my weight, and 
unless some timely interposition from the hand o 
Providence averted my fate, in less than a half a0 
hour I should be torn to shreds, or at leas 
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mangled past all recognition when found by my 


ymrades, 


And who could depict the grief and disappoint 
ment that would darken my home when the rest 
fthe party returned without me I remembered 


the exact expression of the children as I had seen 
hem last, when my twon inly boyaand sweet, wir 
some daughter, scarcely more than a baby, had 
j wed me to the gate to bid me por d bye, An i 


both my wife and mother had tried to persuade 


| ind remain where I 


me to let well enough alone 
was making a comfortable living, in the midat of 
the pe aceful though buey employments of my 


t New England home, instead of going « 


pleasar f g 
r ting f wealth nd adventure, when | 
| Aped ing tor i 1 an adver ire whet 
ilready had enough for my comfort and happi 
ness, 
How ] wished that it was the voices of the chil 
1 to which | was ening now, instead the 
threatening growia of hat savage bear, and the 


ntinual 
i} 


anapping of the frail roots that 


vetween me and the fury of the beaat 


yenet 


Was there no hope whatever? ] was com 


etely unarmed, save the po 


aeasion fa hut 


kI and she would knock that « ear outo 
" 


with the firet slap of her ugly paw. 


I re ached my hand into the pocket of my hunt 
something of the despair of a 
and 


ing coat, with 


who grasps at a straw, what 


whiby man 


» you think I found Sim 1 generous hand 


ful of ground pepper that | had bought at a sut 


few days previous, end had broke 


po 


er’s station a 


the paper in my ket, and neglected to take 


from my hunting coat upon my return to the 
camp. 
()uick as thought I cuta imb from the sapling 


ibout ten feet gth, and descending to the 


in ler 
ruin a thruat with the end 


it. In an instant she was standing upon her 


ind I sified a 


wer branches I gave 
haunches looking straight at me 
handful of the pepper directly into her eyes 

There was a terrible roar of rage and pain, as 
she caught the sapling with a vengeful hug as if 


she would tear it out of the ground, It gave way 


beneath her weight. The strongest roois snapped 
asunder like pipe-stems in the hands of a woman 
who opposes the use of tobacco, and I came to the 
ground with the lithe limbs lashing me like an 
ex isperated echoolmaster of the olden time. She 
l.osened her hold upon the tree and wallowed her 
head upon the ground, scratched her nose with 
her paws, and growled and snarled with all the 
rage and fury of a tortured demon. 

I did not stay to witness her antics, nor wait for 
her to recover her sight, but quickly disengaging 
myself from the branches I ran for the camp with 
ill the speed that I could command, It was 
nearly a mile away, and it was some time before | 
could recover breath enough to articulate the word 


(irizzly ” after I got there. 
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Only four of the boys were in camp, but ina 
moment four rifles were loaded for “ gar f the 


largest size,” carefully primed and my <¢ 


waited impatiently for 


enough to lead them to thespot. I dor on- 
sider myself a coward, but I must confi at | 
had a nervous dread of en intering that beast 
again. The wrathful gleam of her eyes whe he 


first started for me at the top of the slide was n 


pleasant to reflect upon, neither were the sensa 





tions that I experienced when I heard the roots 
y asunder from her powerful teeth, and 
sapling weakening and trembling under 
the steady progres ion of her work Nevertheles 
I soon expressed my readiness to start, and went 
back ft k for her. The ground was torn uy 





r y feet around where sher land wal 
ywed in her rage and pain, but she had disap 
peared from the pot. She had Hy 
returned to the pl where I had shot the “ 
We easily found the track, and with the }o! 
dogs f lowed it tothet p ot he é It gt 
it led over a very at p and r Iigved ascel 

Look out, boys, there she is!’ I said, a little 

nervously, perhaps, as | peered round a clump ¢ 
hrubbery and saw her standing near t diea 
f the cubs 

It was evident that preceding events had not 
improved the natural ferceness of her « tion 
and she was the most formidah|: } ire AVauyge 
fury that ] ever beheld as she raised her head 
and Jooked at us with her red and swollen eves 
for a single instant, and then, with a grow! that 
made the sti!l air tremble with its hoarse vibra 
lions, she sprang toward us with open mout! 
Only an open apace of nearly twenty paces inter 
vened between us, and it required t isu nerve 
and coolness to stand sti!] and take deliberate aim 





before her mad advance ; but to retreat was cer 
death to 


As had 


one or 


more of the party. 


agreed, two of tl 


been previously mer 
discharged their heavily loaded ritles, whi tw 
there reserved their fire. One bulls wus flat- 
tened against her skull, the other fractured her 
shoulder blade 
At the discharge of the guns, Brave r best 
dog, with more rashness than valor, sprang 
toward her, and one blow from her powerful paw 
sent him rolling down the mountain with a piece 
of flesh literally stripped from his side, withou 


slacking her speed for an instant. 
The men who had first fired fell back to reload. 
the 


and ther two discharged their rifles with 


better effect. One fore limb was broken and a 


ball lodged in her chest. She stopped, reared 
upon her hind feet and growled defiantly, but in 
another moment two more balls entered her body 
one of which penetrated her heart, and the cour- 
ageous old beast surrendered to a superior force 


As soon as we were positively certain that we had 
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nothing more fear from her, we dragged her 
carcass to the top of the slide, and she went over 
the same path that she had voluntarily descended 
lowed 
he company declared that they made 


earlier in the day, and the cubs soon fi 


The rest of 


most excellent eating, but for some unaccountable 


reason I preferred venison, and had but littl 


relish for any dinner at all. 


Boys, there still danger and excitement 


Rockies”? There are still chances 





among th 
enough for you to en} 
fight with «a panther, or risk having you 
lifted by hos to the right 
upon 


ne who has seen and partially 


1y the embrace of a bear, a 





Indians, if you go 


place to seek h enjoyment, but I tell you 


the honor 
experienced all these things, that the very best was 


for you to get juainted with these formidable ani 
mals is by studying natural history, and reading 


stories of 





lventures by those whose experience 


to write of these acenes, and if you 





enables the 


will take the advice of one whose greatest wish is 
for vour welfare, you will let well enough alone 
by following some profitable occupation where 

‘straying off into wild, unsettled 


vou are, ins 


regions, and risking the beauty of your courte 


nance in a with a bear, for if one once gets 


hold of you, you will never be a handsome young 
man agall ISADORE RoGers 

A CRAZY QUILT, 
: TILLOWDALE’S a regular death-in-life 


sort of place. I can’t endure it,” ex 
laimed Miss Athalie Von Atassey from 


the 


( 
the innermost recesses of vine-embowered 


veranda. 
Claradine Dalrymple, to whom these words 
sat where sunbeams, like firetflies 


lanced about 


were addresse 
pierced the green leaf-screen and 
her in dazzles of swift flame. 

Both these ladies were young, and one, Athalie 
Von 
Claradine Dalrymple, with her pure brow and 
locks, would have shone a “ bricht 
Being present, she brings to 


Atassey, was beautiful. Were she absent, 
those Xanthi 
particular star.” 
bear upon even me such a battery of charma my 
pen fairly aches to describe her. I shall not do 
Soffice it to 





stice however. say, she 


her that in. 
was large, languishing, and a brunette. 
“One week from this day,” she continued, “ ] 


to fold my crazy quilt like the Arabs, 


‘To draw 


intend 
and silently steal away. it mild,’ as 
eomebody says somewhere, the place is too quiet 
fur me.” 

“Tt is quiet,” remarked Claradine, a trifle 
absently, and at the same time carefully joining a 
strip of cardinal red ribbon to a piece of turquoise 
blue silk. 


HOME 


| 
val between supper and sunset, she knew, too, how 
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“ Quiet !” cried Mias Athalie, impatiently. te 


equal to the catacombs !”’ 


“Ah! but we ought to stay to finish this q: 


7 


for grandma’s birthday. If we give up our ro 


here and go to some gay resort, we'll lose 


interest in it,” replied Clara 


Athalie had half a mind to tel 


had already lost her interest, but as anv such 


remark would have been considered high treas 


replied instead : 
‘Well, I'm up and awav next week.” Her 


she parted the heavy vines with her jewele: 


fingers, and looked eagerly south and west, hopi: 


see Boise Harring returning repentant 


Seeing only a sunswept lawn, with trees an 


shrubbery drowsing in the heat, she returned t 
her stitching, aaying, with an audible sigh 
shall be crazier than our I remain in t} 


etill-life spot much longer.’ 
? 


In spite of these a : from the 


fair friends, this q 
house, this Willowdale |] 


fashioned boarding 





" with its sweeps 
meadow-land, its rustling grain-fielda, its wor 
reaches filled with emerald | ghts and lustrer, w 
not such a dull place after a There was m 
to be enjoyed, and more going on, than our busy 
maidens had any idea of 


We are told that the world is full of | 


Allow me to add that in the season of 





recreation there is a good deal more stor; 

than there is love. On Willowdale’s ambient airs 
all the changes in the sweet old refrain, the tr 
chords as well as the false, were rung this sur 


mertide, as in summers past and gone. Boise 
Junia Whittendale 
’ } 


Harrington was swinging 


the hammock under the orchard’s fruited bran 
Meire Dallas and Lemyra Lorrequer were dowr 
the 


tresses in the silvery strear 


emera 
Mie 


where lithe willows dipped their 
- while madcap 


and W 
lls and far away 


Exleywell, some junior Exleywells, 


Lorrequer were ver the 
these bearded lips 
or shell-pearl ea: 


nobody knew where. WI 
were saying, what those rosy 
were listening to, is not for me 
Milcah Numab, or, as she was more familiar! 
Granny Numab, « 1 tell 


than I, if she would, t 


) repeat 


called, Il you more ab 
these whispered nothings 


she will not. She lived alla 


lone by the brook 
a cot so like the watered willows it seemed b 
fringy root of a larger growth, Bulrush Ranct 
the wits of Willowdale called it 
“Well, somebody a heap sight better tha: 


me slep’ in bullrushes.” 


Granny ofie! 

aid: 
said: 
She gathered cool, gree! 


water-cresses, and ruby and purple berries 


the boarding-houser, and had a sharp eye and 
kind word for the young folks, but for all t! 

kept her secret as to where the ripest fruitage was 
to be found. She knew to a nicety when lover: 
and rovers gathered about the house in the inter- 





her cousin she 


lips of our 


Ae Natit pte a Sie 





Ae a mone pp: 


ha: aera 


peta 
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white, all a-slantan’a-skew. Then’long J/ecomes 
an’ in drops the gold an’ silver stitches, and on 
this or that dark or crooked place falls lilies of 
the valley and roses of Sharon. ih 
Claradine Dalrymple, gazing thoughtfully ata 
square of seal-brown silk with its embroidery of 
lded affirmatively. 
for them as belongs to the Lord an’ 


Don’t you see 


valley lilies, n« 

“Thats 
lives an’ owns up to it. For them as don’t it’s 
nothin’ but rags and tatters all the way through.” 


a | don’t bel ny to Ilim. 
life’s a failure?” mused Athalie Von Atassey, her 


Is that the reason my 


dark-treesed, drooping head crowned with sunset’s 
tawny gold. 

Young Harrington, observing the deep, sweet 
beautiful 
nance, concluded he’d try and “ make up 
her that 
heart worth winning and keeping. 


solemnity overspreading her count 


” with 
that, after all, she must havea 


night 


As for Claradine, far into the starlight night 
she pondered over the lesson of the crazy quilt, 
I understand now something of St. Paul’s mean- 


ing when he epeaks of being ‘clothed upon,’” 
she murmured as she waited in their chamber for 
her cousin Athalie 
Boise Harrington. 


as she leaned out of the window in the fragrance- 


who was out rowing with 


’ 


“Ah!” she exclaimed sofily, 


burdened summer dark. “If 1] am so happy as to 


reach the heavenly kingdom, and fiad upon my 


royal robe a single flower, I know what that 
flower will by She paused a mo vent, looking 


upward, while an almort seraphic beauty irradi 
ated her lovely face. Then, in a tone low and 


sweet as the twitter of unfledged birda, she con 


cluded wit! I R ise of Sharon.” 


MAbGeE 


will be the 
ARROL, 


Om IN THE OLDEN TimE.—The ancients knew 


no method of refining oil. As a great luxury. 
they mixed it with perfumes, such as essence of 
roses and sandal-wood ; but this rather detracted 
from, than added to, the burning-properties of the 
liquid, and all that was obtained by the process 
was an increase of fragrance and a diminution of 
light. 
Micenas, 
gant sums upon scented oils, would not have 
borne comparison, in point of lighting, with the 
meanest room of a gas-lit house in our day. The 
gold and silver lamps, hung by slender well 


The dwellings of wealthy men like Verres, 
nd Lucullus, who expended extrava- 


wrought chains to marble pilasters, only yielded 
at their best a lurid, taper'pg flame, that gave out 
an enormous deal of smoke, fluttered in the 
slightest breeze, and went out altogether at a gust 
of wind. Neither was it possible to steady the 
light by closing the apertures through which the 
air came ; for, bad Roman or Grecian houses been 
possessed of glass windows, they would soon have 


become uninhabitable. 
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HAVE lived in the same house and let th 
same lodgings-—-good front drawing-room and 


bed-room, with dressing-room attached—sea- 


son after season, for the last twenty years. My 


house, generally known by the name of Rose Villa, 


stands in the main street of the little fishing-village 
of Exbury, and is conspicuous from being the on! 


two-storied house on that side of the street. A 


lovely rose-tree covers the front and scents with 


its sweetness every room of the house; two or 


three emall beds of geraniums, bordered with 


mignonette, lie on each side of the little gravel- 


walk leading to the hall-door; and at the back 


there is a small garden which is well et ywcked with 
useful vegetables, and can also boast of a fair 


number of currant and gooseberry bushes and 


apple- trees, 

The garden and flower-beds were planned and 
laid out by loving hands when I first came as a 
young bride to this house five-and-twenty years 
ago. There were no trailing roses then; every- 


thing was spick-and-span new, the house freshly 


built, and the garden just cut in 


husband and I, with our own hands, 


o shape; so my 
sowed every- 
first 


thing that is growing here now, in those 


1appy days of our married life. What happy 
days they were—almost too bright, too fair, 
last! We had two lovely boys ind the firet derk 
cloud that came to us was the death of the younger 
my wee, blue-eyed darling. Just as he was be 


ginning to lisp our names and babble away in 





sweet baby-fashion, the Reaper came for him, and 
we had to let him go. Then a year passed away 
quietly, and our eldest, our beautiful, clever boy 
sickened and drooped, and, all too quickly, fol- 
lowed his little brother. 
My husband never re« 
He did not complain, but a 
him, a gradual change to which | strove vainly to 
A cold fastened 


seemed to be quite unable to shake cf! 


vered from that shock. 
change came over 


shut my eyes. on him which he 


1 was at 
my wit’s end and determined to take him away 
from Exbury, thinking the sea-air might be t 
strong for him. He obtained absence 
and we spent all our little savings in trying this 
place and that place; but it was all of no avail 


leave of 


I could see him fading away before my very eyes. 
At last, in desperation, 1 suggested the South of 
France. We had still a little money left, and | 
could teach, work, slave, do anything to get him 
through the winter; but he only shook his head. 

* Adie, my darling,” he said, taking my hand 
in his—his poor, wasted, thin hand—“there is 


just one change left for me now—the change 


home.” 

I knew what he meant. It was not of Exbury 
or of our dear white house that he was thinking 
Nevertheless, I took him back there—-the 
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loctors said I might as well, and it pleased him 
that 

myself utterly alone in 

little 


! 


But I pass over what followed 


terrible, ter 


rible time when I found 
la 
churchyard overshadowing all I 
thought I 


that 





in our 
had 


soon hav 


white marble « 





wor 
loved ber 
» foll wed 


n eart!l I must 


them: but was not the will of Heaven—I 


had stil! a long road to travel before I, too, reached 
home 

As | say. twenty years have passed since then 
n which I have had many ups and downs, but 
which atill leaves me in my litile white | aE 
with its blooming roses and the dreamy splash of 

e waves sounding in through the window: 
However, it is not of my own joys and sorrows 


When my husband 


myself owner of the white house 


that I want to Ppe ak 
ed, | found 


about twenty pounds a year, the interest on 

the amount of hia life policy therefore. it be 
ed me to do something, and | was strongls 

ised to let my upper rooms I could not pos 
want them myself, and Exbury was becon 


wished for a little change and sea-air it liet 
wa It was only about five miles from the fash 

nable seaport town of Fairclough; but many 
preferred it, as being more retired and less exper 
sive; so from the first day that with trembling 


t 


half-reluctant hands | 


placed a card with ‘‘ Apart 


to Let” in my drawing room window, | 


ave never had my rooms empty the whole 


€ i 

What a variety of people have passed throug! 
| to speak duriog those twentv vear 
Nd ladies, quiet old ma en ladies, from wh 


assed away, and whose 


interests had grown smaller as the years 


drawing-room window, 


king out over the shining sea, dreaming of the 


» 


used to dream of the 


davs the 


future. Proud mothers with romping boys and 
girls who spent all their mornings building sand 
istles, and their evenings making shell-boxes, 
Tb a sisters with invalid brothers hailing with 
ry the first flueh of health creeping back into the 


wan cheeks, happy brides and bridegrooms wan 


vr houra by the moonlit waves, and forge 


{ a|] 


( save each other, reminding me eadly of 
my own first happy days in the white house 


these and many more have come to me during the 


bright summer montl 


and, having come once, 
ften came again and again, so that in this way | 
have formed many warm and true friendships 
which I trust will last my lifetime 

Our season in Exbury generally ends with Sep 
ember brings cold, cutting blasts that 


seek 


but occasionally some brave it out, 


October 


drive the visitors to the-shelter of their 


inland homes: 





and linger on in the hope of a few mild days dur 





ing “St. Luke’s little summer.” After that I may 
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down my curtaing 


take 


and have a good autumn cleaning preparatory to 


up my carpets, and pull 








settling down for the winter 
Al it the twentieth of © tol r some year red 
I stood ix n unusual fit of idleness on my door- 
step one bright afternoon gazing up and down the 
reet My last visitors had left me at the end of 
the first week in October; but I had put up my 
card, thinking that some late-comer might poss 
bly run down for a mouthful of fresh air, pyar 
irly as the weather was still warm and brig! 
But none f hl 1 come, and my tlie maida d | 
were bracing lves up to begin the « ng 
next morning 
As I stood there, I noticed the coach from Fai: 
iwh rumbling up to the end of the stre we 
2 r way ween lt alrcioug! nd Ex r 
n tl e« “ nd a kind of omni a r t 
came nce 1 0 convey passengers nd g “ 
and This afternoon I saw two passengers 
alight, and a small trunk was handed t after 
er One was a lady, apparently gy 
deep n r and the other w i ittie f 
bout three ear 1, whom she held | tie 
nd Aa she got I saw her r t I 
rd I j v met! y and he } nte € 
r ito where | / 
They n e looking for root said 
myself How fortunate that we have: 
he house 
Aa they came nearer, | saw that the i waa 
alight and de é oKIng aD t Ss u € 
mour ng ehe w e was Wicows weed Ir 
ent my hea went tt he t} r ¢ . 
te vi y thing and, when she Ked uy ¢ 
with great, wistful brow ever, al sked 1n a 
timid voice if I was Mra. Scott, and if 1 had lodg- 
ings t ‘ I ¢ ld arly have erie But [ 
restrained mvself, and asked her nd 
have a K at the roome ng that 
was rather e in the season, | iw gh 
! e eB 1e more bD ght weather before winter 
et in 
But I I explain,” she aaid, with one ot 
n the ate; “] want permanent “ t 
least for the whole winter and they must be very 
reasonable I cannot fiord much ind | P 
ifraid, Mrs. Scott, vour rooms are too g and 
she looked up d ubtfully to where the last of my 
roses nodded over “ Apartments to | n the 
drawing-room window 
“ At events, ma’am, come in and k at 
them,” I reepor ded ; “and, if vou like ther | dare 


sav we shall be able to agree as to terms 


I determined 


And, as I preceded her up-stairs 


accept the rht be 


said terms, whatever they mi 


r I had taken a strange fancy to this wistful- 


eved creature and her bonny boy 





she expressed herself lelighted with evervthing 
so clean, so fresh, so homelike, and, above all 
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BUC h a lovely view of the Rea & and, as she said 


thie, sianding at the drawing room window, her 
eyes, Wandering out over the water, grew sadder 
than ever; and then she timidly named her terms, 
which I scarcely heeded, so anxious was I to 
secure her 


When | 


lighted up with surprise and pleasure. 


agreed to them at once, her face quite 


But will that include everything, Mrs. Scott— 


these wice rooms, attendance, kitchen-fire, bed 


linen 
ma’am,” I interrupted, not giv 


mVvervtihing, 


ing her time to finish; “and if you like, I will 


rend down my little maid to see that your lug 
gage is | ght up from the coach stand.” 

“Oh please! I asked them to let me leave 
it till we had decided on rooms. S ay, though,’ 
she added; “it is such a lovely evening, I think 
we will go ¢ elves. A little walk will do us 
good, Will Ken come with mother ?” 

She called to the little fellow, who, having 


been on a yoyage of discovery round the room, 


had come upon a picture-book, and was now 
busily examining its contents, 

Down to big sea!” the child cried, eagerly, 
jumping up and clapping his hands, “ Ken get 


preity shells 


Yes, 


darling, so you shall; and I think we 


may ask kind Mrs. Scott to have some tea for us 
when we cone back.” 

What would this little man like for tea?” I 
asked. wilh a@& KnOowIng look, as if atores of inpu 
merable dainties were hidden away in mysterious 
cupboare 

“Jam! he anawered, without a momeni’s 


hesitation, looking up at me with eyes not at all 
sad like his mother’s, but very bright and round 
a.d blue 

1 promised readily that jam should be forth- 
with 


coming his 


strawberry, and plenty of it 
wother’s permission, Then, after seeing the two 
out of the house, I set to work to get everything 
ready—tires lighted, sheets aired, and the table 
laid for tea. 

After a few days had passed, and they had 
settied down 
widow began to confide in me, and 


a little and were feeling more at 
home, the 
little by little I learned the history of her past life. 
Helen 


Her name, she told me, was Swansea— 


Swansea. She had been early left an erphan, and 
had married before she was well out of her teens. 
H{er husband was well off then, and all went 
smoothly with them for a time; but, before the 
first year of their married life was ended, there 
came a crash in the business with which he was 
connected, and they found themselves left almost 
penniless, 

Suill, they were both young and strong and 
hopeful, and looked about bravely for something 


to do; and the first offer that came was from a, 
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distant cousin in Australia who was sheep: farm 
ing on a large scale, and wanted some one to louk 
alter the accounts and act as general manager, 

It was 
chosen; but they remembered an 


not what they would have 
old 
concerning beggars and choosers, and, the sa! 
the very kindly 
worded, they agreed to accept the offer. It was 


exactly 
proverb 
and letter 


ary being good 


impossible for Mra, Swansea to accompany her 
husband at once, owing to the delicate state of her 
health, so it was arranged that he should go first 
and make all ready for her, and that in due time 
she should follow. 

So with hopeful hearts the young couple parted, 
and a few months later little Kenneth was bora 
Then all was settled that they should go when he 
was three months old; but, when they were on 
the eve of starting, the child fell dangerously ill, 
which de'ayed them another three months. 
the husband determined not to 


Then young 


trust his darlings to any atrapger’sa care, but to 
come over and fetch them himself. Accordingly 
he left Australia about the middle of July, on 
board the Albion, hoping to reach London early 
that 


Kk unde red 


date pews 
all on 


It was only little by little that 


in September; but long before 
that the 
board had perished. 


came veaesel had and 


the sad story came out, and then I learned the 
Helen sad, 
she looked out over the far-stretching water and 
dirge of the waves. 


“Ob!” she would ery, if I could even have looked 


secret of Swansea’s yearning eyes, a4 


listened to the mournful 


on my Kenneth’s dead 


ace and kissed his cold Hips, 
or stroked back the wet hair from his brow, or if 


he could have only once seen his bonny boy, it 
would not be so hard to bear 


Still, she did not spend her days in sad repin- 
ing, but worked hard to help to eke out the 
scanty income that came from the few hundred 
pounds ‘which had been sett!ed on her at her mar- 
Sue 


riage, and so had escaped the wreck. made 


' 


the most beautiful lacework | have ever seen, and 


carried it in every week 


» Fairclough, where she 
obtained a good price for it 

That was the happiest winter I spent since my 
husband’s death. Generally | dreaded the winter, 
as a season of depression and enforced idleness 
but now to watch over this fragile young widow 
and her child gave me plenty of occupation, 

When the dark days had begun to 
lengthen a little and cold wiuter winds to grow 
the 


morning, Mrs. Swansea plying her busy fingers, 


short, 


leas bitter, we were all in front room one 
and I with Ken on my knee, reading him some 
childish story, when she suddenly started up, her 
face flushed with pleasure. 

“T do believe,” she cried, pointing down the 
street to where a gentleman was approaching, 
“that is my old Robert Danvers! | 
should koow his walk anywhere, dear old fellow; 


friend, 
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brother tome! There 











was Iiké 
‘ p! Yea, it is he! He wv us, dear Mrs 
tt! Do go and let him in; he is crossing over 
now 
Well pleased that she should meet an old 
riend, I hastene j down, and, opening the door 
ked ip with some curiosity into the gentle 
ian's face, Which in the future | had many oppor 
inilie f examining more closely. He was a 
man cor derablyv over forty, and his hair, the igh 

t k and dark, was slightly tinged with gray, 
[here were lines wut hia brow and round his 
ngularly sweet and expressive mouth, which was 

en t neither beard nor mustache. His 

re, t igt was rather bent, and his face 
ild ec cely be calle hands¢ me; but there was 
k in bi deep gray eyes that made me feel at 
ice that he was a man to be trusted. These 
ser I } to be rapidly made, for Mrs. 
Swansea had tripped down after me, and was 
out her two little hands in glad welcome 

) d Bob, is it really you?” 

( | just see his deep eyes flash with a very 

expre na he hands were « lasped ana 

1 I retired to my own apartments, with a 

vague fee y of di jetude at my heart. 

He was such a dear old friend,” she told me 
he next morning, when we met er breakfa 
He ved near us when | was with my unc 
) ween the ime my leaving sch 1 and 
vy mari we became the reatest friends, lI 
ed y me drawing :essons, and treat mie 

ea little sister, although he was more than 
my age but soon after | became engage 
i€ neighborh od Bu lenly, and i have 
ver heard of him since. He tells me that he 

( n for a nice property in Scotland, but 

I i ) 1 of hi Id occupation a n 

ist he till Ke(cning He 

ird I y ! t he would kill 
iv Dir é é whoie ¢ intry 
roune 
At ! el yer I arried | isked. 
VO t newered stranye to say, he never 
as; I pose he likes his liberty too wel But, 
do y know he added, in a whisper, that the 
child I hear, he thinks Ken quite a 
Dbeauly anc going ») Make @ lovely Oll painlibg 
f ii 1 promised to begin to-day. 

She would n he could not see it; but I 
knew fror I saw it 


the first what all this meant. 


in his eyes, | read it in the tone of his Volce, as 


came day after day, under pretext of taking 
Ken's | rait in oils—and a very beautiful pic 
ture he made of it, too. hen he wished to take 
the mothe ilazo; but to that she would not con 
Bent, ‘ e never guessed hoW he loved her 
this strong man—how he was longing to throw 
his protecting arm round her and hers, shield 


them from the world’s bitter blasts; but 1 knew 
i 
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it all along, and therefore it was no surprise to 
me when she came down to me one evening after 
little Ken was safe in bed, and asked n me 
up at eit with her, adding that she had ome- 
thing important to say to me. I guessed, from 


and manner, what 


4 


the agitation of 








happened, and he dia Keep me iong 1D j 
pense 
Mammy Scott,” she began, using Ke pet 
name, “ you have been iike a mother to me Te i 
must confide in you. I want to ask Vice 
at least, | want to tell you Ol—o! a di iily | 
ani il 
I responded, earne I can 
the amualiest degree by u Vice r 
thing wWilil give me preate piea 
ure 
Then et she went on, | | et 
ing all er t her hands twitching nervy 
he ays he iove ni¢ 
“ Who rays I askes 
“Why, he—Robe Danvers é Hi 
iva he ver i 14jong in the ¢ ( t t 
efore | knew Kenneth ”’—here her voice ke 
} lily bu ne w I teil me ire 
he thought he was too old and tos | r: al hen, 
when mv own Cariing came nthe scen¢ e 8aW 


be had no chance, and, as soon as we were en- 





gaged, he went away altogether— he says he ¢ d 
I bear to satay if he piace any nyer was 
nly | y he heard about my present circum 
ce ind the e Lrace me bere al ( ‘ n 
pur} ¢ see me 
llere he paused I ra aed her ¢ ne; 
and I felt I mu y # ething 
Do you ve big ] “KEOU, Bg 
. ‘ e crie Flam ping er w n 
i veheme f at Blartied me I ido! Love 
him not in the way hel i eep 
ind sincere regard f m as a ( ng 
more; t could 1 put him i yo eth's 
pi t 
Tor vy without love would be n in the 
ight of Heaven,” I said 
Yes,”’ she igreed, ‘T know that and | 
him so; but he says that the Jove will « that 
he will be quite content to wait, if I can care for 


him even a little now. Oh! he is so good, so 


and generous! He says he will regard my 


and I knowo 


nobie 


boy just as his own son 


he promises he will perlorm to the letter r his 
sake—-the child’s sake. I think | ght to yield 
Dear Mrs. Scott, tell me whiat I s| ida 


a moment, leaning my head on 


J paused 


hand and thinking deeply. I felt myself in a 
responsible position, for my advice we uld prob- 
ably have some weight, if it did not turn the scale 
altogether. And then there rose before me a vis 


ion of the future life of this frail young thing, 


g for herself und 


truggling her boy, unprotected 
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andalone. Was it not a merciful Providence who 


had raised np eu 


a protector for her? 
“From all | have observed myself and from 
what you now tell me,” I answered, at length, “ | 
think that Mr. Danvers ia a true gentleman, loyal 
hearted and ¢ 
could not intrust 5 


d to the heart’s core, and that you 
vir own and your child's hap 
piness to safer keeping.” 


“T thought you did not approve of second mar 


riages for women ?” she said, hastily. 

“Not in most cases; but this is an exception. 
In all the circumstances, I think you would be 
both wrong and foolish to reject his offer.” 


I left her with her head bowed down over her 

arms, thinking earnestly, and perhaps praving, 

too, for guidance. The next morning she told me 

she had resolved 
I watched M 


day, after hearir 


take my advice. 
Danvers as he left the honse that 
r her anawer,and I think I never 
saw greater happiness depicted on a human coun- 


Hew 
and to love ther 


tenance. sa man to love once in a lifetime 
with all the strength of a great 
and noble nature 

hat she did not respond more cor- 
kind 


but there was something forced 


It vexed me 
dially to him; her manner certainly was 
and affectionaté 
about it, and often, too often, her eyes would 
the sea with that sad, far-away 
heart was 


think he 


he threw the glamor of his own great 


wander out over 
look that t { 


buried with her first 


plainly enough her 
love. I do not 
naticed it 
love over her, and was content that she should 
return it in ever so amall a measure, always hop 
ing that time would bind her more closely t 
him. 


Those were happy days for little Ken—he was 


made 20 much 
his dead fathe 


of by all, and, never having seen 
r, was quite prepared to pour out all 


¢ 


the warmth of his childish heart on this new 


friend who kept him on his knee, telling him 


stories by the hour, and seemed to have a 
constant supply of toys and candy, such as his 
mother’s short purse had never been able to 


procure. 
The wedding 
Mr. Danver 


that all was in readiness for the reception of his 


was fixed for the end of May, and 
went to his house in Scotland to see 
Swansea made her small 


bride. M prepara- 


] 


tions and seemed in better epirits than at the be 


ginning of the engagement, and she gladdened 
her lover’s heart by the warmth of her greeting 
when he returned. 

It wanted now about a week to the eventful 
day ; the weather was soft and balmy—such as we 
sometimes get at the latter part of May, when the 
east winds have gone and the hot, eultry days of 


One day, how- 


midsummer have not yet begun. 
ever, had been singularly close and oppressive, so 
that neither Mrs. Swansea nor her little son had 
felt inclined for much exertion, but had contented 
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rocks during the 
early part of the day; and toward evening M; 
Danvers came and proposed a walk. 

take Ken?” he 


9”) 


“Shall we asked, “or is it 
getting too late 
cried the 


“Me go, me go!” child, who, having 


now recovered his usual superabundant energy, 
was longing for a good run on the sande, 


“| think he may come,” eaid hia mother; “ it 


will make him sleep all the bette: 
So it was arranged: and I watched them setting 
forth, the elders in deep conversation and the lit- 
tle one running on before 
They had been gone an hour or so when I waa 
atartled by seeing signa of a storm approaching 
the aky began to grow dark, and the wind had the 
low, threatening sound which is the sure precursor 
of a gale 
myself at 


Feeling vaguely uneasy, I stationed 


the window to watch for their return; and pres 


running up the 


road from the eea in a way that made me 


ently | saw Mrs. Swanvea alone, 
feel sure 
something had happened. I hastened down to 
meet her. 


“The child 


she got within ear-shot. 


the child!” 
O Mra. Scott! have you 


he cried, as eoon as 


oy 


reen Ken 


} ‘ 


‘Seen Ken?” I echoed. No; is he not with 


you?” 
~ Her face grew deadly pale, and she clasped her 
hands convulsively together 

“No; we him! We 
round the Red Head, and he was playing 


deep in conversation, we 


have lost were walking 


ita li 
tle distance from ua; 


never heeded him till we noticed the storm com- 
him, but he 


I thought he might have become tired 


ing on; then we turned to look for 

was gone. 

ling na, O m) 
What shall I do?” 

I thought of the child playing 

tide 


and run home here without te 


boy—my little one! 
My heart sank. 
heedleesly among the rocks and the cruel 
sweeping in and the storm increasing every mo 
ment in fury. Already the big drops were begin 
ning to fall; but surely he could not be at any 
Mr. 


tried to comfort her and 


great dirtance—perhaps even now Danvers 
had found him. So I] 
persuade her to rest a few moments while I went 
out to join in the search; but of this she would not 
hear. 


“ 


“T could not rest!” she cried You stay here 
Mrs. Scott; have warm blankets and hot water 
ready; Heaven only knows what we may bring 
you home!” 
In the meantime some of the neighbors had 
gathered round, and, hearing what had happened, 
immediately volunteered their help to search for 
the lost child, who had been a pet with every 
one. 

They went off, taking different directions, and 
I set about getting fires lighted and blankets aired, 
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y lips moving all the time in earnest prayer for injuries re eived that day were not serious, still 
the atra amb. he pronounced the sicl n qnite unfit t ing 
Scarcely were my prey irations complete lwhen moved There seemed t he a kind of low fever 
B my little maid, who was on the w itch. hanging about him—nothing danger but just 
called out that some one wars coming what a few dave’ reat an i care nu ht set r gh t 
I rushed the door. and there I saw coming uy “Tf you will cor t to keep him, he n the 
@ Sires i diff rent directi n from the sea, a best of har Is M scott aid Lhe Doct 
man with something clasped in his arms, and kindly for know of old w your capacities 
pre ntly I recogr zed a little brown curly head as aA nurse ar \ 1 } ud better rhapa fDna it 
: der a broad sailor-hat I rusbed to the man about his friends and communicate with them 
nd relieve {him of hiat irden Thank Heaver but there is no cauee for alart 
ik Ileaver ittle Ken was alive and well—a So I gave myself to my favorite pati f 
e pale and bewil lered, perhaps but otherwise nursing the k: and very cile and tractable 
rig! his patient p! to | ] asked him nee if 
Oh! wl find him?’ I asked, as he wished me to write ¢t t ne Ife replied 
, I I ‘ } the hall His mother that he did not he had only t fron 
r 
W ‘ revel we have been terribly abroad nd frien not + wo! bis arr 
, ten¢ Chen. turning to the servant, I val; he would rather t ee them | he was 
led Bessie, throw on your waterproo! a ight aga And then he tur if ew ali 
fi ‘ 4 rit | r In t | { nN I I | 
,; g g 
He | had a narrow escape, poor little fel- in both! 
Ww | v ] think hen ve ‘ How g r he ] to tat re of 
re} ) é f e caves on thia side of the ] d me ter r ver, wi for a \ KDOW 
{ faller ee} I was walkingr i e the greatest rogue in Christend 
| { a hinking | heare a ¢ Y ( ver Ke A&A FO, [ re 
‘ i" d there was the poor | turned, | hit and at worry irsell 
| fellow reg caught elt ning tide on one with thinking y ire any ible t f [ had 
side and the g { n the other. [here was a baby boy once that ght have grown up to 
e way for | scrambled down and ch as you, but Heaven had better thing tore 
: ur . He he man suddenly staggers | d for him,and took ! WAY So 4 ‘ y 
» ( put his han 1 to his head and, to my horror, | sa k on me as an 1 mother herefore 4 good 
red stream trickling through his fingers, while boy now ind g eep.” 
face grew deadly pale that I thought he w So a perf ‘ gy was estal ed |} 
¢ 
golng ween us, and I grew hourly more 1 more inter 
1) mind ¢ | ( ntinued with a we } ! my patie ! et lh a 
¢ ] £ 
' em | eas | ran sist him 4 ver even asked name ra he v eer 
ere ive been 1 ately, and 1 not ov further rinatl elf llew i 
ng be; | | can walk ¥ gy I } tr ¢ iD kK or seven 
Ww went t re there w | f care and 
» “wy ) saw ied, perem] inxiety al fonn < : } ont 
r ’ ‘ isked y life t i r older. W I | | ‘ ppeare a 
ariit and now ! t be taken care 4 a did 1 a el e broke out In 118 | | 
4 irse (ol w me vi shall lie the had a vagiie itt y we ot een ! he 
j war lankets that were ready for the child fore, or at least some ¢ very like ev 
, 4 r int to re tie fered me to lead him while trying ect my deas, the W 1 
; H ‘ re I | ily made up a bed for die away and with it the likens 
4 lin a le spare room next to the kitchen Mra. Swansea begged hard to | lowed 
3 d whet I een him fa ahare the 1 but this I w 1 n- 
: istened up again to receive th sent. She was used to 1 a | was ehe 
} 
i in ngle my joy with their had enoug! to take care of her b \ 
7 Mre. Swansea would scarcely let her darling out after Mr. Danvers, who was, of course, a dally 
“ ; f her arms the whole evening, and Mr. Danvers | visitor. The wedding had been put if 
, a looked as happy as he did Both wanted to see consent for a few days longer; It wast ‘ ictly 
: f ind thank his preserver at once but I would not private, an excepti n being m in favor of my 
i let them disturb hin ; patient who was to be the only invited guest 
He is my patient now, and_all you can do is patient of mine spt ke very little for the 








: Bi. Mr. Danvers, o ask the doctor to come up this first two Gays, 

, . ening; you will pass hisdoor on your way home.” better and seeme 1 incline 1 to be cl atly 
When the doctor came he made a careful e> “That was a dear little fellow I picked up the 
a amination, and, t] igh he found the external other day he remart I shall never forget 
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his forlorn little figure as I looked down on him 


from the cl above—such a mite!—with the 
great waves roaring in as if ready to swallow him 
up. How did he come to be there by himself?” 


And then I told him the whole story, and how 


Ken, according to his own account, had crept into 


fallen fast 
when he woke up and ran out to find 


a lovely li house in the rocks and 


asleep; and 
his mother, the 


noise and no! 


re was the big sea making such a 


her to be seen, and then how h 


began to ery howa kind man clambered down 


the rocks and rescued him. 

“Poor wee man! Does he live with you, Mrs 
Scott | 

“His mother and he have been lodging with 


me for son ths; he is her only child, so you 


may imagine how great a treasure he is.” 
“ Then she is a wid Ww, I suppose ‘ 


“ Yes ehe 18 a 


happy to say that 


widow at present; but I am 


the litthe man will in a few 


days have a nd father—and the very best of 
fathers, tov 

“Ah! then she is going to marry again?” 

“ Yes re going to have a quiet little wed- 


ding her n fact, they are only waiting till the 


preserver the child’s life is well enough to be 


present.” 





“Wel 3 very kind of them to think of me; 
but I fear | am in no trim for a wedding-guest, 
Sull, I st ild like to see the little fellow again. 
What is his name?” 

re: 3 a pretty name,” I answered, glad to 
see my listener getting interested—“ Kenneth 
Swansea 

But no sooner were the words out of my mouth 
than I rtled by a convulsive movement in 
the bed, followed by a deep and prolonged groan ; 


my patient had raised himself on hia elbow, and 
was staring 
of fire 


For a moment I thought he had gone ont of his 


me with eyes that burnt like coals 


min¢, and felt thoroughly frightened, which he 
saw, and it had the effect of calming him. 
“Never mind 


down 


me, Mrs. Scott,” he said, lying 


again, with a very weary gesture; “I must 


have twisted my injured arm, for a stab of pain 
went right through me—just a sharp stab of pain 
Never mind me; I will lie on my face a bit—it 
eases me;” and he turned and buried his face in 


the pillow. “) 


Vow go on talking; I feel so much 
interested about this—thia widow and her little 
son. When did you say they came to you?” 
“T think I have talked enough,” I answered— 
the A little sleep 
would do you more good.” 

“No,” 
Do go on, Mrs. Scott; it will help me to bear the 
pain.” 


‘quite enough for present, 


he cried, eagerly, “I could not sleep! 


Seeing him so earnest, I thought it better to 
comply, i 
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“Well,” [ went on, ‘they came to me last Ox 


tober, about the middle of the month, just when | 


was making up my mind for a lonely winter.” 


“Why did she choose this place, I wonder?” 
“Well, you see, it is a quiet, retired sort of 
place, and her means are not large; besides, sh 
to the sea since 


has a particular fancy be close 


lost at sea.” 


| 


managed to 


her husband died—he was 
“ For all that, she on 


”» -) . 
!” he said, in a tone of 


forget all 
about him such exceeding 


bitterness that I felt rather indignant, and an 


awered more unreservedly than I should other- 
wise have done to a strat per 

‘You are wrong if you think she has in the 
least degree forgotten her first husband. But she 
has her child as well as herself to consider, you 
know, and she, poor thing, is very young—quitea 
girl still! Don’t you think, if her dead husband 
could speak, he would rather see her and his 
hild in the safe and loving keeping of a good 


man like Mr. Danvers than left to struggle alone 


with a pitiless world? He could never be so self- 
ish as to wish otherwise 

“No, no; no doubt you are right,” he agreed ; 
but his voice sounded strangely hoarse and bro 





ken. ‘ This man—this Mr. Danvers—is well of 
I suppose ?” 


ind he loved Mrs. Swan 


her first husbar 


‘Yes, he is very ri 


sea long before ahe married 1, only 


he would not come forward then, because he was 

poor and thought himself too old for her, I tell 

you all this only because I cannot bear that either 
ree 


of them should be m 
} 


He made no answer, but lay perfectly still f 
ome time, his face hidden fro1 view and his 
hands clutching the sides of the pillow in a con- 
vulsive grasp Hoping he might drop asleep, I 
stole away quietly; but |} manner puzzled me 


greatly, for he had been so bright and well in the 
morning, and now seemed so utterly dejected and 
I could 


and the next day | was quite st urtled to see how 


weary. not tell wl to think of him; 


wretchedly ill he looked, 


“ Mra. Scott,” he said, on seeing me, “ 1 am get- 


ting quite stropg now; I must leave you to-mor- 


row.” 


““You must do nothing of the kind,” I returned 


decisively. “I could not think of sending you t 


your friends looking as like a ghost as you do to- 


day.” 


ig he ect 


“ Friends! oed, bitterly. “I have n 


friends. I am alone, utterly alone in the world!” 
At that moment 


door, and in answer to my “¢ 


there was a low knock at the 
it was 

The 
curtain of the bed hid her from the patient ; but 


‘ome in!” 


gently opened, and Mrs. Swansea appeared, 


as she came forward into the light, her beauty 
had J I bad 


me as it never done before. 
always thought her sweet and pretty, but this 


struck 


evening there was something unusual about her. 
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At Mr. Danvers’s request she had ieft off her 
widow’s weeds and retained only some black ril 
bona ib t her white dre Her cheeks were 
| ly flushed, and there was a look of shy gra 
tude in her aoft br wn eyes 
I « 1 me wait any longer he said; “] 
was 80 anxious totl ink 
But at the sound of her voice the sick man sud 
lenly sprang upright in the bed, and for a brief 
econd their eyes met hen a cry, the ke of 
I never heard before or since, rang throug! 
¢ | a ahe bounded f rw ird and ( as ped 
m t er breast vering hia head, his face, and 
u h frant k isse 
h, my lost e--I own—my own !' 
| 1 knew what had happened, I | 
Ww ed y either, and left then er 
in¢ ! head on her bre t 
é tear ma as he wa rained d v } 
cheeks. I left them and went softly up the stai 
' the happines f ane ~~ > 
il her! At } head of é 
iM Danvers, | fu ill of ppre I } 
What has happened, Mrs. Scott he ex 
! wh I I py ire re that 4 
| ! ! ] he hurt Oh! whati st” 
I did not answer till I reached the step where 
e stood ; 1 then I k him by the sleeve ar 
I him gently before me into my own r 
{ yr m, and ¢ e' the door be nd u 
e is not hurt,” I replied, speaking wit! 
lif r there seemed be a gre I 
yt but—vyou are a brave nu Mr. Dat 
ver ind vo will need vi irage 
| | aver aak he cried ‘ Dn ee] 
I in penae et know WOr at 
| y you hear I answers ¢ 
word fe wwiy and d inctly was ne r ! 
t e, but Her hust a 
I t t was he wh aved he « 
] fain ! ve irned Way it 4 1 
r ept me watching his face, a ] w the 
ght e¢ lowly out f his eves and an ashy P r 
ad every feature as he g d at e | 
moment two in a bewildered way ; and then | 
awed hand to his head 


Heave n 


and with totte ring ate psi 


Heaven forgive me!” he muttered. 


to me 


walked toward the door. 


I could 
At the door 


I followed him into the hall, the tears 
no longer restrain breaking forth. 
ie turned and 

“ Heaven 
ly. 7 You 


; don’t 


grasped my hand. 
you, Mrs. scott gg he said, fe r 


bless 
vent friend to us 
bot! 


have been a goed 


i let her fret about.me. I will write 


to-morrow.” 
And then he was gone. 
But they were not fretting much about him, that 


happy pair down-staire, ae they eat together, hand 
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locked in hand, hour after hour: and Mr. Swan- 
sea told his wife how, as by a miracle, he and 
al her man had es Ape 1 from the wreck how 
ey had been thrown upon an island, and ha 
ived Robinson Crusoe fashion month after mont} 
looking in vain for a passing shi; wint 
his companion had sickened and died, and how 
he had buried him with his own hands, almost 
w ing, in his loneliness and despair, that he too 
( 1 have lain down beside } ! 1: and 
how ast, when hope had almo 
his health was beginning to fa 1-f 
ship pe é and, tal ng | 1 on I more 
ead than alive had carried hi: I r gi 
where he w nee sent t ! ] 
rat thing 1, when able ! 
write er the ¢ lire Wie é 
ner i letter ime bach W Not 
' f rose » 0 
ry ( t t- and 2 OnIY I ! 
r ed to make rther inquir 
Phe ti} Iexbur the d ed 
i an . , t I ehel ' 
t 1 ul mh the ‘ 
cks, had proved t much f 
When he came to Bpe f the t 
had made, that it was a ALLY ¢ 
I ad auVve d that 81 er 
8 e roof with him, on I r 
another, there were te sides He 
1 her how, in the bit ) k 5 
I hat e had come back to her pennt- 
‘ he had tl ght of creeping y wn 
} neared for, t bury himeell forelpn 
nd, leaving her and the child t apy 
grt ance the di things that had et i 
tthe frst r Voice I c 
y had ¢ C Kt ! ! é ee 
ha ( I a aa “ r er 
I el e nex i nN \ Ww Y 
her Kissed and pette ni nter 
He n recog the kind tr 4 ried 
n up the rock Wo Or «ee : ring 
the day asked ra r wW y f papa Dan 
vers 
Poor “papa Danvers! Phere ea 
ote from m to Helen Swansea, i vl ) t 
pr iyed Heaven to blesa her and her | na 
child, and asked her to think of him sometimes in 
his nely ile, He intended to leave | yl id 
and live abroad for a time; but he could not 
bring himeelf to see her again r note was a 
last good-bye. She read it through with tearful 
eves, and sat down at once to write an answer 


which filled three sheets, 


I had also received a note from Mr. Danvers 


the contents of which | kept to myself, Il knew 


was the wish of the writer. In it he thanked me 


for all I had done—what the ‘“‘all’”’ was I never 


could discover and aske d me to do him one faycur 
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more—that was, to 
of Mr. Swansea's pecuniary resources, and to let 
him know their plans for the future were 
when finally settled. 

This | had no difficulty in doing, for they spoke 


find out, if possible, the state 


what 


as openly before me as if I were ck sely related to 
them, and consulted me in all their arrange 


ments. 

“If 1 had only a little capital, Helen,” her 
husband would say, “we might do very well in 
Australia; as it is, your money will just take us 
f over our heads, and purchase a 


and 


out, pul a ro 
few of furniture to keep us goin; 


perhaps rom B 


sticks 
slton may find us something to do 


Of course, the manager's place is filed up long 


ago.” 
“Never mind,” she would ery, clapping her 
hands in girlish glee; “I call roughing it great 


fun; and | can turn my hand to anything now 


Mammy Seott ! 


and Ken will help his mother.” 


is made a splendid cook of Ine, 


That they should go to Australia had been a 
settled thing from the first, as, having absolutely 
no ties to bind them to the old country, they de 


cided at once it was the best thing to do, But | 


heard Kenneth sigh, and marked the 
anxious lo his face when they had 
talking over their plans. So I took 


Mr. Danvers’s private note, giving 


sometimes 
k on been 
up my pen 


and answered 


him just the information for which he had asked 
A few mornings later the post brought a regis 
tered letter for Mrs. Swansea, which she turned 


’ 


over and over before opening. Jt bore the Lon 
don post: mark and was in a strange handwriting. 
At last, a be from the 


outside, she broke the seal, and, having examined 


nothing was to learned 


the contents, she uttered an exclamation of in 
tense astonishment. 

‘ Kenneth, what does it mean ?” 

On the table before her lay two Bank of Eng- 
land notes for five hundred pounds each; round 
them had been wrapped a sheet of note-paper 
bearing the four words, in 
as that on the envelope: “ From an old friend.” 


Kenneth reac hed across 


the same handwriting 


and took up the notes 
with astonishment ¢qual to his wife’s; but sud- 
denly a cloud came across his brow. 

“There is but one source from which this can 
have come, Helen,” he said, ‘and from that source 
we cannot possibly accept it.” 

She knew what he meant, and a slight flush 
rose in her cheeks. 

“Tt is not his handwriting, 
turning over the envelope again; “ but still I do 
not know from whom else it could have come.” 

Her husband continued to finger the notes ab- 
gently; he knew—far better than she did, poor 
girl what comforts for his wife and child were 


” 


she remarked, 


contained in those bits of paper, what a start 
might be made in Australia with such a nest-egg 
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as this. Bright visions floated before his eyes 
but his pride was up in arma and the gloom atil! 
rested on his brow. 

“Mre. Scott,” cried Helen, at length, “ you are 
a fountain of wisdom; do come here and give us 
good counsel pe 

I had been in and out of the room all the tim: 
apparently occupied with household matters, but 
had made no remark till thus appealed to for ad 
vice, and then I came forward 

“ What is it?” 
norance, 

“Why, it is just this!” 
the envelope and showing it tome. “ Itis almost 


I asked, assuming an air of ig 


she answered, taking uy 
too wonderful to be true; but you see this letter is 
certainly addressed to me as plainly as possible, 
ht, ntained 


a whole thousand pounds, two bank-note 


and registered all ri and it « only 


think! 


for five hundred po inds each. Now the (juestion 


is, from whom can they have come? Kennet! 
thinks—in fact, we both think t muaet be from 
Mr. Danvers; and, in that case, you know—” 


She paused, and I took up the notes and looked 
at them meditatively. 


ie: You 


“this envelope gives you no auth 


cannot assume that,’”’ I said, at lengt! 
rity whatever 
he 
remely awkward 


and aln 


did not 


for such an assumption. Suppore 


send them”? It would be an ex 


st as awk 


+} ” 
em 


thing to send them to him, 


ward to write and ask him about th 

Kenneth looked up quickly; this aspect of the 
question had not struck him before. 

“Tf, on the other hand,” I continued, “he did 
send them, remember”’—-and here, in spite of my- 
self, my voice trembled a litthe—‘ remember he 
has suffered. Why pain him now by refusing to 
take what it must make him happy to give, ar 
what he, with his wealth, will never miss? Tak 


it as a loan, if you will, and, when you have made 


your fortunes in Australia, find out the lender and 
send it back to him with grateful thanks and good 
interest.” 

At the word “loan” the cloud began to clear « 
Kenneth’s brow for the first time 

“T think your advice is sound,” he said; “w 
will take it as a loan, which we may some day hope 
to repay, and the gratitude,” he added, his face 
flushing a little, “will certainly not be wanting 

So the matter was settled, and, with much lighter 
hearts they proceeded with their preparations for 
departure. When the day of starting was actually 
fixed and the passage-money paid, I wrote and 
told Mr. Danvers al! about it, acd what a relief 
to anxiety that anonymous gift had been, and sent 
the letter to the address he had given me, although 
I feared he might have already left England. 

My heart grew very heavy as the time of part 
ing grew near. I had come to love this young 
couple and their sweet child as though they had 
been my near kith and kin, and I think they re- 
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A DIFFICULT 


my affection with equal warmth. They 


turned 
tried hard to persuade me to throw in my lot with 


theirs and accompany them to Australia; but | 


would not hear of it—I was too old for auch a 


change now, and | could not bear the thought of 


leaving my little rose-covered house and the white 


cross ia the churchyard, Nay, rather, when that 


wonderful fortune was made, they must come back 


tothe old country and pay a visit to poor “ Mammy 
Scott” in her home by the sad sea-wavesa. But 


at least, I had promise to accompany them to 


iverpool and to see the last of them that could 


be seen, 


| almost repented of this promise when | found 


myself actually standing on the wharf amid a 
hurrying, bustling crowd, with little Ken’s arms 
clinging round my neck for the last time. The 


wee pet had to be actually torn from me, so loath 
to his old 


was he to say good el mammy and 


then I stood and watched, with a sinking heart 


while the vessel moved slowly out of harbor 


[hey were all on the deck, where | could see them 


well—Ken in hia father’s arms, sobbing bitterly 
snd hi 
} 


ie, while the tear 


mother beside him waving a handkerchief 


reamed from her eyes. 





| watched them t I could see no | 


as | turned to go, I saw that some one else in the 


crowd had been watching them, too. Leaning on 


hia atick, bia face looking worn and haggard since 
I last saw him, stood Robert Danvers. No tender 


lo , no last, sweet words had 


e 


farewell, no lovi 
been given to him—nor had he sought them; but 


he remained there atill, straining his eyes afte: 
ed 


them till the last speck died away in the distance, 
wly and was lost in the 


and then he 
ywd. And I, too, pursued my lonely way home 


turned 


; ( Ss. ¢ 


CROAKERS \ lady, while the dentist was busy 
with her teeth, uttered dismal groans. ‘ You seem 
to be in acute pain, madam,” said the sympathizing 


dentist; “‘do lL hurt you much?” “Oh! notinthe 


least; but I do love to groan.” That woman isa 
type. She represents the croakers, of whom the 


‘ / 
‘ en ( ian 


hus speaks : 

Ihere is a certain class of people who are never 
happy, except when they are predicting that the 
country is going to the dogs. They are always 
tilled with gloomy forebodings about the future 

If there is a strike in a town in Connecticut, 
they feel certain that the country is going to be 


turned into a commune and the streets are to run 


with blood. 

They take a positive delight in predicting late 
frosts, and they regard the grasshopper and cotton- 
worm as friends and brethren. - 

It rarely ever happens that any of their predic 
tions come to pass, but that does not discourage 
them in the least. They keep on, hoping for 
something worse to turn up in the future. 


A DIFFICULT TRUST. 
By H.8. Atw 


CHAPTER VIII 


) HY is it that young women are 1 h given 
to long, ante-retiring cony itions, divest 
ing themselves of their reserve with their 


garments and chattering far into the small hours 
of the morning, provoking the sa e anathemas 
f the nearest neighbor—possi in ur tunate 
being of the male persuasion, wi fatigued be- 
ve nd the chance of amiabil ist becomes 
wide awake under the irritating murmu ind 
il e langhe that assail his ears with it prospect 
of cessation? What mental reservations does he 
make as to their angelic descent or ascent as he 
sles pily wonders what in the world girls find s¢ 

ich to talk about, and tur on e her side, 
vainly wooing sleep. By and DV, } bay a deli 
clous numbness creeps over ! Re LINE nd just as 


he is about to launch the bark 


on the feathery, gray billows sleep, a nd of 
suppressed laughter and a sharp “| alla 
him to reality and his neighbor ] ving him 
self to the opp mite side of his « } i ubfor 
tunate mortal buries his head in t pillows 


shutting out the murmurs, it Is true 
more than ever what can be the interestir g subject 


of conversation—wondering, with a horrible pre 


sentiment, if it Is his own pe tlitv that they 
have chosen as a theme, and feeling a good d: 
is if an ante-mortem inquest was being held upon 
his remalr Rendered desperate by this thought, 
the long ering creature gives vent to a sepul 
chral cough here is a sudden ence 4 8mMOLNn- 
ered laugh, a soft, sybillant sound that causes him 
to tingle with envy and cove sness, a careful 
opening of a door, a rustle of drapery 1 a cat- 
like step on the cool n alting of the ba a quiet 
closing of the opposite door, then lence 

Che victim of this midnight a lt upon his 
nerves, by this time being hopelessly a ed, tosses 
and turns, arises, walks about his room, flings wide 
open his shutters, letting in a flood of silvery 
ight, and, returning to his pillow as the first gray 


tint of dawn shows itself in the eastern heavens, 
falla into a heavy sieep, from which he is awak- 


ened by the break fasi-bell. 

Such was Ceoflrey Allston’s experiences the 
night after the sail; for Thalia and Elinor sat 
talking, contrary to their usual cust , until Geof 


frey’s modest cough brought a realizing sense of 


the lateness of her hour. Fleeing across the hall 


into her own room, and locking the door, Thalia 
threw herself into an easy chair opposite the open 
window and fell into a reverie. 

Indeed, for a young woman of her calibre, she 


ht, 188, by H. S. ATwaTER 
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h food for thought in her conver 
At first, stimulated by curi- 
elicited, by skillful questioning, the 


had found mn¢ 
sation with Elinor. 


ositv, she had 


circumetans of Gectlrey Allston’s life and for- 


tune, the amount of which positively startled her 


with surprise. It was an idea on which she 


doubled many times, returning to it again and 
again with a certain luxurious feeling of delight, 
undefined, it was true, and hardly recognized, 


for it was simply the outcome of an ease-loving 


temperament (s the creature evolves from the 
germ, so the floating feeling of how she would 


prace and er 


y such wealth finally concentrated 
into definite form, presenting itself to her mind 
in the question, why should she not be the one to 
enefit of this golden harvest as well as 


Not that she chose to 


reap the | 


any one else? admit, even 


to herself, that such were her views, but the 
thought tinged her future treatment of Geoffrey 
unconsciot to herself. 


Was T 
from many otl 


ia Winthrop, after all, so very different 


ers ofhersex? There should be fair 


justice d her in this respect; vulgar as such 
sentiments undoubtedly are, and impossible to be 
entertaincd by the mind ofa del cately c matituted 


woman, she would still have resented highly any im 


putation of deliberate motive, aye, and believed 
that she was innocent herself of anv lowering senti 


ment. Selfishness, clad in charming vesimente, 


sat enthroned in Thalia’s bosom, and her whole 
It is by 


being bowed before this sovereign ruler. 


no means a pleasant thing to be brought face t 


face with our true selves, ane, looking in thie 


mirror ed to confess, if the truth is in 


us, that our faults are shown forth more glaringly 
than ever by the angle of reflection ; 
iopleasant things in principle, sel 


ito the depths of her own conscience, 


avoiding 
dom looked 


preferring to believe that the ideal of herself was 
the true ¢ and generally impressing this view 
upon those with whom she was brought in con 
tact. Occasionally a keener eye than the rest 


detected the true woman under the delicate and 
beautiful dress, and others felt, without exactly 


being able to explain it, a certain want of some 


thing in Thalia Winthrop, that, however winning 


she might be, created a reserve and disappoint- 
ment absolutely placing an embargo upon the 
highest and truest kind of friendship. 

Never having been able fully to satisfy the | 


needs of this true self, it 
thing, crying, like the “ horse-leech’s”” daughter, 
for “ and eullenly retiring to 
recess as it found itself balked in 
Hers was a nature that would thrive and expand 


more,” its inmost 


its desires. 


best under a sunny tky, with no intervening clouds 


| 
had become a clamorous | 
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meet wit} 

Marader 
weighing her in the scales of hia complete self 
light as a feather’s 


it and it waa unpleasant to her to 


serions or distressed faces. Charles 
abandonment, fonnd her side 
weight, and a heavy feeling of disappointment 
settled down upon him, which, gradually develo 
ing into an unacknowledged sensation of irksome 
weariness, rendered the breaking of their secret 
engagement a thing actually to be desired, 
Pretty, shallow Thalia would ill have mate 
with the serious, intense heart of Charles Mareder 
On her part, although a feeling of relief predom 


! 
atill. a ent 


nated at her release, 


ownership was left behind, bin 


it to her, but leaving her free to d 


She clung to the shad 


Oo 4a she ple ased 


that which once had 
} 


woof 


been, and exacted from the ghost the conditions 


that had regulated the living thine: therefore, a 
certain feeling of injury and pique was her don 

nant attitude toward Charles Marsden, and she 
highly resented the idea that any one could take 
her place in hia affectior Had she ill cor 
tinued to possess the m, he pr hably would not 


had loat them 
on, not 


have valued them; now that she 
forever, she cried like the child for the mn: 
caring in the least for that which she craved, but 
not liking to feel that it was not available if she 
wished it. A pity it was that the sweet and gentle 


of the night could not 





influences of the sy 
have poured ont their softening streams into 


} 


Thalia’s heart that evening, but Destiny turns on 


with aoe ight a noise 


infinitely small pivots, ar 


that one does not notice the change of front until! 
it has been irretrievably acc: nplished. Thus 
Thalia’s latent nature, developed under the int! 


ence ¢ f self indu pence al d perronal P que, wert 


straight forward toward the point of her desire 
seizing by the way any and every implement her 
nice sense of intuition taught her would be usef 


toward the attainme nt of her enda, 


Finally rising with a slight shiver, for the 


wind had changed and blew in sharply off the 


water, freighted with moisture, she lighted a smal! 


| taper, flitted about the room 


| sounding “ Whoa! 


for a few moments, 


extinguished the light, and, all in snowy white, 
fled to her couch through the darknevs, bowing 
under the poppy wreath of the drowsy god, Sum 
nua, 

Could it be the middle of winter and was he 
Such were Geof 


the following 


with a jolly sleighing-party ? 


frey’s half-waking thoughts on 


‘ . 
morning, for a gay ringing of little bella and « 


” 


echoed in his ears and blended 
with bis dreams of sailing far away toward the 
sunset skies with a blue-eyed Lorléi in the prow 


lof his boat. 


to obscure the horizon; an epicurean feeling of| “Neow, Miss Hopewell,”’ he seemed to hear the 


exaited selfi-hness manifested itself in a sem-/ Lorléi say, in a strange, nasal voice, “what dew 


blance of 
pleasures around her, it was because she enjoyed | of, from Webster’s Dictionary and the Bible to the 
| ’ 


its opposite, and if she loved to shower you need to-day? 


Got everything you can think 


is Rentiment of 


ing the object of 
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best cure ever found in this world for spavin an’ 
ylandera, pip an’ insects, tina by the hundreds 
and glasses by the crate, and the purtiest piece of 
blue lawn you ever see—jist suits your complex 
ion, Miss Hopewell, and it takes a clear pink and 
white to wear it, I can tell you.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Geoffrey, now fully 
iwake and springing out of bed, “thavs my 
friend, the Prince of Peddlers. I must hasten to 
receive him. Hello, Mr. Prince!’ he called from 
the window, “don’t go away; I’m coming down 
ind want a stick of candy.’ 

Che person addressed Jooked up from his seat 
on the top of a gayly painted cart, with a smile 
that seemed to draw the brown, tough skin of his 
face into indelible furrows. Touching his hat 
reapectfully, he jumped down, and, passing around 
inlocked litthe doors that opened from the sides 

f the vehicle, and proceeded to draw forth article 
after article of his wares from an apparently inex 
haustible store. 

Tommy Prince was a man compact and wiry, 
about middle height, «lad in a mixed suit of gray 
cioth of a medium shade and one well calculated 
to conceal the stains of travel; closely cut brown 
hair and a clean-shaven face, with a long upper 

p,and a firmly compressed mouth indicate d decis 

yn; and while the keen glance of his small gray 
eyes betokened a quick outlook for the main 
chance, the wrinkles about them told the observer 
the plain story of humor possessed and a sense of 
fun. His face, neck, and hands were tanned 
almost to the consistency of leather by the action 

f the wind and sun, for Tommy Prince rarely 
traveled in rainy weather, preferring, rather, to 
pass his time beside a roaring wood-fire on the 
broad hearth of some farm-kitchen, where he was 
ilways sure of finding a warm welcome for the 
contents of his wonderful cart and hearers for his 
sull more wonderful stories. More than one red- 
cheeked country Jass had lost her heart to natty 
lommy Prince, but thus far he had kept his in- 
tact, going on his way to the music of his jingling 
bells and gayly greeting and parting from one and 
ill without the slightest tinge of favoritism be 
yond, perhaps, a sly kiss to the prettiest girls of 
the countryside, more as a compliment than as a 
matter of feeling. 

Tommy Prince was reputed to possess a snug 
bank account; and well he might, fur he bad few 
expenses beyond those incidental to his business, 
and he paid no rent for his store, taking it with 
him wherever he went—and no gloomy place of 
sale and barter was it, being gay with paint and 
drawn by two prancing horses. 

It was a high wocden vehicle, whose stationary 
top was waterproof, the only way of seeking the 
interior being by the before-mentioned sides, 
which, unfastened and falling, disclosed, like a 
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them drawer-shaped, which, pulled out, showed 
various articles of trade, bright-colored silk hand 
kerchiefs, trays of cheap jewelry and cotton laces 
while others, still larger, held pieces of dry goods, 
muslins, chintz, ete. Boxes of spice, quack medi- 
cines, candy of various kinds, and an endless 
variety of houseliold articles, with tins dangling 
from the outside, buckets from underneath, and 
brooms stuck in the sides and mounting guard 
over all, with their heads in the air. Gay Jand- 
scapes were painted along the sides and top, and a 
seat perched high up in front, with a movable 
buggy-top as shelter from the force of the sun, 
constituted the throne of power, whereon Mr 
Prince sat behind his two white horses, which 
were tricked off with jaunty rosettes at the ears 
and covered with little sleigh-bells, whose merry 
voices heralded their coming. Thus he pranced 
through the highways and byways as merry and 
débonnaire a chap as need be seen. 

He was the representative of an age rapidly 
dying out and threatening soon to become as ex 
tinct as the dodo—a relic of the quiet times when 
the soothing influence of nature was not rent into 
sbreds by the cutting whistle of the railroad : 
times when farmers were obliged to depend much 
upon the stated visits of these peripatetic gentry 
for the common necessities of every-day dress and 
most of the appliances of every-day routine. In 
addition, they constituted a primitive messenger 
service, carrying many a greeting from one branch 
of the family to another and distant one, and re- 
tailing more news of personal interest to their 
customers than any dozen newspapers would have 
done taken collectively. 

Nowadays, alas! with greater conveniences has 
come greater similitude, and the surface of all 
mankind is gradually being planed down to a flat 
and uninteresting level. Local characteristics are 
rapidly disappearing beneath the surface, only 
protruding their heads above water-line when 
some unexpected stone dropped into their particu- 
lar pool demonstrates that the same loves and 
hater, joys and sorrows, temptations and struggles, 
dominates the human heart yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. 

Tommy Prince, however, was a type of his class, 
for not all of his brethren possessed as much of 
the world’s good luck as did he, and their travel 
ing storehouses might better have been taken for 
a village hearse than the receptacle of ornamental 
as well as useful articles. The modern desire of 
ornamentation overlapped in Mr. Prince’s case the 
barren utility of the previous generation, and, 
when taken into consideration with his glib 
tongue and insinuating manners, rendered him 
moat successful. 

It was the delight of his life to show his wares 
at the houses of the gentry, and Professor Ames’s 


mjuror’s box, other locked receptacles, some of | was a favorite stopping-place with him, he being 


gla 
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sure of a good meal and gallantly protesting that 
Miss Elinor was a lady after his own heart. 

D-usilla, closely scanning his tins, selected one 
of them and held it up between her vision and 
the light, screwing up one eye and peering out 
from the other with a preternaturally sharp ex 
pression. Finally shaking her head, she returned 
it to him with the short remark : 

“Don’t believe it 711 hold water.” 

“ No? you don’t say so,”’ echoed Mr. Prince, in 
a surprised tone, taking thearticle from her hand ; 
“’t aint possible now that man could ha’ given 
me his second quality. No, I thought not,” he 
continued, trying it at alk points; ‘don’t you see 
Why, it’s the best of block tin, 


80 


that ’ere mark. 
and you can try it all yon have a mind to;” 
saying, he briskly stepped into the sink-room of 
the kitchen, from whence a sound of pumping 
presently issued and from whence he emerged in 
a few moments carrying the tin full of water. 

“There,” he exclaimed, triumphantly, “ you see 
it don’t leak a mite; have it?” and scarcely 
awaiting Drusilla’s nod of consent, placed it on a 
bench to one side. 

“Now, what next?” he cheerfully chirped; 
“ here’s Miss Hopewell, that I’ve 
saved jest a purpose for you. You remember the 
Widder Strong down to Squansett? wall, she had 
a piece off of this very rtufl, and it warn’t no time 
afore she married Doctor Fillman,” 

“No thanks to the dress then, Tommy Prince,” 
returned Drusilla, with dry disapproval; “she 
always was a bold piece; that’s the third hand 
ling she’s had, and it’s a good thing this one’s a 
doctor—maybe he’ll be able to stand her. No,” 
she continued, pushing the goods to one side, 


eomething, 


“ don’t want it nohow.” 

“ Now, Mias Hopewell,” replied Tommy Prince, 
deftly unwrapping the gay goods and quickly 
throwing one fold over her shoulder, “that’s jest 
as pretty as it can be and does suit your complex- 
jon amazing.” 

Drusilla, mollified, looked down at the flowing 
folds, thinking it rather nice on the whole, when, 
suddenly catching sight of Violet Primrose loung 
ing up the walk with a broad smile on his puck- 
ered face, she angrily threw it down, and turned 
sharply to him. 

“Good-morning, Drusilla,” quoth Violet, in his 
long drawn tones; “ whar’s Elinor?” 

“If it’s Miss Elinor you want,” replied Dru 
silla, with dignity, “she’s in the parlor and you 
can’t see her.” 

“ Wall, I guess maybe J can, Drusilla, though 
if you should say I might it ’ud be a great conso 
lation to me. Morning, Tommy,’’ and Violet 
stood regarding the outspread before him with 
curious eyes. 

“QO Mr. Primrose! is that you?” spoke the 
peddler, drawing from his pocket a letter and 
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handing it to Violet; “your brother's wife, Mics 
Adams, asked me to give you that letter. The 
children’s down with the black measles, and she 
wants Miss Primrose to come dreadful bad; I was 
jest goin’ to your house, so might as well give it 
to you now.” 

“What's the matter, Primrose?” broke in Geo! 
frey’s voice; “you Jook like a thunder-storm, 
Has Tommy Prince just given you a dose of spa- 
vin cure or Drusilla a scolding ?” 

“'T wouldn’t be any more than he deserves,” 
muttered Drusilla. 

“ iT 


torted Violet, ascending the steps of the porch and 


aint neither one, Master (reoffrey,’’ re 


catching Drusilla’s words—“’t aint neither one, 
I’m jest dying of envy to think how handsome 
Miss Hopewell will look in that bright blue dress, 
She'll be 


a regular blue-jay when. she gets that on;” and 


and a wishin’ she was Miss l’rimrose. 


with a dry chuckle he dissppeared within the 
house. 
Drusilla was speechless with indignation. 
“Never mind, Miss Hopewell,” said Tommy 


‘ 


Prince, soothingly ; “you can’t expect no better 
from a man who haint no eddication.” 
* You wouldn’t thank me for telling him that, 


Tommy Prince,” replied Drusilla, sharply, “and 


I aint the old fool you take me for neither. If 


you want your breakfast you'd better get it, for the 

folks had theirs long ago,” 

beel pursued her way without more delay. 
“Stop,” said Geoflrey, as the peddler began to 


and turning on her 


fold up and stow away his goods, softly whistling 

to himself the while ; “stop, Tommy, I want some 

more of that candy I bought from you before.” 
Tommy Prince turned with a prolonged wink 


and cunning shake of the head and drew forth a 
box of cigars, which he handed to Geoffrey. 

“That's all right,” said Geoffrey, sniffing vigor 
ously, and, producing his pocket-book, was abou! 

to pay for his purchase, when a thought appeared 
to present itself and he paused 

“ Mr. Prince,” he said, “ what will you take t 
sell out?” 

For once in his life Tommy Prince was asto: 

ished. Could it be that the young gentleman 
standing before him, with his purse in his hande 
|and the air of the possessor of millions, really 
| meant to buy up all his stock then and there 
| His litle eyes twinkled, but he answered cau- 
|tiously; the instinct of bargaining strong within 
him came to his rescue and left him on his 
| guard. 

“Ob! I don’t mean right now, Mr. Prince,” 
said Geoffrey, laughing; “1 believe I’ve just ten 
dollars in that wallet. You wouldn't sell out for 
| that, would you? I didn’t mean now—by and by, 
|a couple of years from now, say.” 

“Wall, Mr. Geoffrey,” replied Tommy Prince, 

|slowly, “T really can’t say. ‘Trade grows and the 
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property ‘ll be worth a heap more then than now. 
1 couldn’t really fix a figger now.’ 

“Geoffrey, Geoflrey,” called Miss Ames from 
the porch, “you lazy fellow. We have had break- 
fast an hour ago. (rood-morning, Tommy; you 
mustn’t sell quite out to Mr. Geoffrey, we cannot 
epare 
the peddler to remove his broad-brimmed straw hat 


your services ;” which pleasant words caused 
with a sweeping bow. 

“Come, Geoffrey, and let me give you your 
breakfast,” Elinor continued, leading the way into 
the dining-room, “and when you are ready I am 
ing to ask you to drive Mr. Marsden into Mon- 
mouth.” 


“Certainly I will, with pleasure, Aunt Elinor,” 


he answered, heartily, not noticing the look of 


pain that crossed her face as he spoke her name. 


’ 


It sounded so o'd in her ears this morning she 
found herself wishing that she had not insisted 
upon the term of relationship, but her second 


thought was one of 


contempt at such a childish 
feeling, and she told herself over and over again 
that, of course, it was the proper thing and better 
in every way. 
Geof 
frey, helping himself to the tempting breakfast 


placed before him; “‘ you and Miss Thalia had so 


“You mustn’t blame me, Elinor,” said 


many secrets to talk over last night that you quite 

forgot that I was in the next room, and you don’t 

know but what I heard every word you said.” 
Elinor laughed and ~olored. 

walt 


must beg pardon; we don’t often indulge in such 


‘Did we keep you awake?” she replied. 


a way, but neither Thalia nor I could sleep, and 


it was such a lovely night, so I will excuse your 
lateness for this once, Ge firey.” 


‘Good-morning, Mr. Allston,” 


came Thalia’s 
clear tones through the open door, and her grace- 
ful figure in waving white draperies showed itself 
in a setting of vines and blossoms, with a ray of 
sunlight falling upon and brightening her shining 
iden hair 
Little the 


Loriéi of his dreams, and, starting up with a light 


wonder that Cieoffrey recognized 
in his eyee, left his breakfast half finished on the 
table and Elinor standing alone with her hand on 
her heart. 


CHAPTER IX. 

(ae interior of a lawyer’s office at its best is not 

that of any especial attraction outside of the 
particular circle who have business within its 
walls. Yet, could the tales that the methodically 
folded and tied-up bundles of papers contain be 
given to the public, of what commotions would 
they be the cause; what an army of disappointed 
heirs would arise to protest against what to them 
was the unjust will; what apples of discord would 
others pick from the judgment grounds of con- 
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tested claims; what choice bits of scandal would 
be served to a hungry world by the shameful 
matrimonial difficulties of which our courts are 
outrageously full. Pandora’s box, with all its 
mischief, would sink into‘insignificance could the 
contents of a successful lawyer's fire proof be 
given in all its entirety to the public, and many a 
plot for the novel of the future lies in wait in the 
darkness and stillness of his closet ; and the spider 
who spins this web of Fate sits in the midst, 
striving with his best energies to straighten the 
tangled thread into some symmetrical fabric; and 
our particular representative of this class works 
this morning with a busy scratch over a field of 
paper, 


covered with a network of black letters passing 


blank white leaving sheet after sheet 


from under his touch as he progresses 
At last, rounding off bis tinal sentence with a 
careful period, Charles Marsden laid down his 


pen with a sigh of relief, and calling the impor 


tant Jimmie Bentley to his side, spoke some words 
undertone, in which ‘* Recorder's 


to him in an 


” 


office—deed, etc.,” were distinguishable. 
After the small clerk had left the office, Charles 
took desk 


unfolded it. 


from his a printed document and 

“ Geofirey,” he spoke, addressing that individ- 
ual, who sat by the window smoking and appar 
ently reading the morning paper, though his eyes 
were gazing into vacancy over the top and into 
the street below. 

Geofirey whirled around in his chair and faced 
him. 

“Through at last, are you? What a nuisance 
it must be to be bothered with every one else’s 
quarrels,” 

“ Better than having one of your own, though, 
ian’t it?’ replied Charles, smiling. 


“ Very likely it is,” answered Geoffrey ; “ but 


tell me, Marsden, have you ever noticed that law- 


yers seldom go to law themselves? They do not 


seem to believe in the homa pathic doctrine, and 
take like to cure like.” 

“No,” said Charles, quietly, “they know too 
much for that. The law is not needed as a refuge 
for those who understand it, but for the people 
who, ignorant of it, find themselves in difficulties 
But I’ve 
something else to speak about just now. 


and are obliged to apply to it for help. 
Read 
this, if you please,” and he handed Geoffrey the 
paper he held. It proved to be a bill of sale of 
property, to close up the estate of a certain Amos 
Worthington, deceased, consisting of a fine dwell 
ing-house, stable, etc., with a long setting-forth of 
the various reasons why the buyer would be the 
most fortunate being in the universe; then fol- 
lowed a long description of the business property, 
consisting of a print-mill of five hundred looms 
capacity, unrivaled water-power, etc., etc. 
“Well,” finally spoke Geoffrey, looking up 





questioningly, “what about it? Do you intend 
to buy this ‘ house, stables, greenhouses, and ex- 
quisite grounds, laid out by a famous landscape 
gardener” Seems to me you mean to do things 
up in style for a single man, but perhaps ”’—and 
the scene on Falkner’s Island, and the incident of 
the ring flashed into his mind, causing him to 
pause and look at Charles quizzically. 

He would very much like to have asked if 
there was to be a mistress for this establishment, 
but the words did not leave his lips. Charles 
Marsden was not a man safe to joke with on such 
a aubject. 

Charles, noting Geoffrey’s look of curiosity, 
inwardly laughed. 

“T am afraid the ownership of such a house as 
that is very far along in my future, Geoffrey ; but 
it was not the place I had in mind, but the 
factory, when I handed the paper to you.” 

Still Geoffrey looked puzzled. 

“ T gee,” said Charles, “I shall have to explain 
my meaning. Let me ask you a question, Geof- 
frey. What do you intend to do with yourself, 
first, your money, next ?” 

“Indeed, Marsden,”’ answered Geoffrey, indif- 
ferently, “ I’d be glad to have you answer that 
question for me. I own up to having worked 
over the problem myself until I have become con- 
vinced that the riddle of the Sphinx is easy in 
comparison, so I gave it up long ago. I am very 
well satisfied as I am at present.” 

“T’ve no doubt you are,” answered Charles, 
dryly ; “you would be hard to please if you were 
not; but think seriously for a moment, Geoffrey. 
Do you believe you can live so all your life? 
Then consider, if a change is to be made, that you 
are now within a few days of twenty-one, and that 
if you intend to make anything out of a business 
youshould begin withoutdelay. Then there’s that 
Jarge amount of money lying in the bank in New 
York, and you certainly understand that there 
should be some investment made of it. Besides,” 
he went on, not noticing Geoffrey’s look of annoy- 
ance, ‘‘you surely can see for yourself that you 
can’t keep on living as you are now without lay- 
ing Miss Ames open to unpleasant remark.” 

This was a home thrust completely arousing 
Geofirey. He started to his feet angrily and 
paced the room, the warm blood crimsoning cheek 
and brow. 

“You're right, Marsden,” he finally said, “ and 
I thank you for speaking. I had quite forgotten 
she is but a year older than I; for I have so rev- 
erenced her and looked upon her as so much 
above me in every way that I have never given 
her age a thought. What an infinite shame it is 
to humanity that such barriers are obliged to be 
set to true friendship between man and woman, 
and before this consciousness am I to bend and go 
forth a wanderer from the only home I have known 
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for many years? By Heavens, Marsden!” he ex- 
claimed, bringing down his clenched hand upon 
the desk, “it makes my blood boil in my veins;’ 
then, continuing more quietly and with a gentle 
light in his eyes, “I would not, for all my hopes 
of happiness or all I possess in the world, lay open 
to misconstruction the dear lady who has been « 
kind to me. You are right, and again I thank 
you for speaking. Now,” he continued, returning 
to his chair, ‘let me hear your proposition and | 
will think it over, for Elinor’s sake, mind. You 
will drive out to Windy Point and we will talk it 
over together.” 

“T am glad, Allston, you take what I say 
in good part, and I should not have bronght this 
to your notice only | felt as though I could recom 
mend it as a trustworthy investment. It came to 
me purely in the way of business, having known 
Mr. Worthington for many years and being well 
aware of the good repute in which this property 
stands, It has been most profitable to its owners, 
and the credit of the Phenix Mills has always 
been regarded as first-class in the business world.” 

“ Well, Marsden,” replied Geoffrey, looking at 
his watch and speaking in his usual languid, good- 
natured manner, “come out to Windy Point to- 
morrow and you and Elinor talk it over together; 
your heads are much wiser than mine. I drive 
Miss Winthrop out to Windy Point this afternoon, 
and it isafier time now; so I'll have to bid you 
good-bye,” and taking up his hat he left the 
office. 

Charles gazed after him. “ Good luck to your 
suit,” he muttered, If you want a home so 
badly why don’t you marry; Thalia would grace 
your fortune, aye, and spend it also, in the most 
approved style. It’s just as well, my dear young 
friend, that Allston, senior, did tie up your money 
for you; should you marry within a year, you 
will still have some time to find out your bargain 
and learn how to take care of yourself,” then turn- 
ing, he resumed his writing. 

Elinor’s interests must be protected at all risks, 
and Charles Marsden was one of the last men to 
allow a feeling of sentiment to get the better of 
his common sense and cool judgment; but oh! 
sophistical human creatures that we are, how we 
compound with our, hearts, and, flattering our- 
selves with the unselfishness of our motives, take 
all praise, when among the fallen leaves and dead 
grasses of past experience the upas-tree of self 
strikes down its roots into the depths of our being, 
poisoning the whole moral atmosphere. 

Elinor’s interest to Charles was of the first im- 
portance and must be preserved at all riska, and 
in this reepect he felt perfectly justified in taking 
the most active measures to attain that end. It 
was solely in this aspect that his hint to Geoffrey 
presented itself to him, and he would have scouted 
indignantly the insinuation that a lurking spirit 
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of jealousy had heated to a white heat the keen 


with which he had driven his argument 


edge 
home. 
Geoffrey, entering his phaeton, drove rapidly 
up the street, and turned off into a more quiet and 
retired portion of the city, stopping finally in 
front of the Winthrop mansion, a large, two 
house, overshadowed by 


storied, white frame 


drooping elms. A small porch, supported by 
fluted wooden pillars, covered the front door, and 
vines twined about and fell in graceful festoons; 
green Venetian blinds to door and window con 
veyed a look of cool comfort, and the breadth of 
the house on either side of the central door inti- 
Oae of the 


oldest places in the town of Monmouth, it had 


mated large and airy rooma within. 


passed through many generations, being kept in 
perfect order by each successive one as a matter of 
Ancient in style, it bore a cheerful 
Thalia, 


family pride. 
aspect of well-preserved old age, and 
standing in the open doorway, showed forth a 
modern picture, whose beauty was enhanced by 
ita antique setting 

(ret flrey’s face lighted as he caught sight of her, 
and undisguised admiration, mingled with a more 
ardent feeling, banished the last shadow from his 
face, over which it had brooded since his talk with 
Jumping from the carriage and placing 
Thalia with out 


Charles. 
the reins in security, he met 
stretched hand. 

“Forgive me for “eeping you,” he said; “it 
was not my fault, | do assure you; it was only be 
cause I could not get away that I was late. Surely, 
Thalia.” 


I'hey had dropped the prefix to their names by 


you underatand that, 


mutual consent, and were quite on the footing of 
friends of years. 

“Shall I tell the truth ?” answered Thalia, look- 
ing up into his eyes—“ I have been watching for 
you,” and she bent her head blushingly, smiling 

[he young man colored with pleasure, and his 
voice trembled aa he answered : 

“Thank you ever ao much. I wish you could 
but know how much pleasure you give me when 
you speak in that way.” 

3y this time they had descended the steps, and 
Geoflrey, placing Thalia in the phaeton, stood 
tucking in about her the linen cover. Her smal! 
white hand was temptingly near, and he gently 
patted it. Thalia laughed and drew back, say- 
ing: 

“What is the matter, Geoffrey? you seem to 
have some difficulty in adjusting that cover ?” 

He made no reply, but jumped into the carriage, 
and they rapidly drove off in the direction of the 
coast é 

What more charming and delightful than a 
drive behind a fleet horse on a bright afternoon, 
when the shadows lengthen and softened lights 
brood land and water; 


over when the fleecy 
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cloudr, like a fleet of pearly boats, float across th 
blue heavens, and the sea beneath deepens and 
brightens back to them as they sail on; when the 
shadows lie long under the sweeping boughs of the 
orchard-trees bending beneath their wealth of 
crimsom fruit, and purple grapes hang from the 
vines in bursting clusters, gathering into their 
swelling sides the richness of the warm September 
sun; when the golden-rod and aster spread over 
the land a carpet of purple and white and yellow, 
fit for the gods to press with their immortal feet? 

So the young people sped along, with the fresh 
air twining and twisting its busy fingers in Thalia’s 
shining hair, and, with seemingly malicious in- 
tent, scattering it in glimmering rings of gold 
about her face. 

Down through the country roads they flitted, 
under the shade of stately elms and maples, whore 
foliage, not yet touched by frost, hung thickly 
drooping across the road, with the sunlight filter- 
ing down, making translucent shadows and falling 
in golden checkers upon the ground below; out 
to the salt meadows stretching along their level 
length, broken here and there with pools of water 
gleaming like jewels under the sun—a vast green 
mantle, decked with precious stones 

They skimmed along the rounding shore, dotted 
with cottages large and amall, from which the 
evening smoke arose and tinged the air with a 
faint, aromatic odor. What more could be desired 
to complete one’s happiness when the companion 
at your side is the one woman out of all others of 
her sex, and life stretches out encircled with the 
golden halo of youth and wealth and happiness 

It was a memorable drive, and one that returned 
igain and again to Geoffrey in the time to come, 
as well as the evening that followed, when he and 
Thalia had bent together over the grand piano, 
and he listened with wrapt delight to the mystical 
nocturnes of that erratic genius, Chopin, with 
their strange questioning and half-hidden sugges 
that his 
trembling heart, all too full of subtle happiness, 


tions of mystery called Life; when 
eased itself in song, and his feelings, speaking 
through the full rich tones of his voice, caused 
Elinor Ames as she sat alone by the firelight in 
the library to cover her face with her hands and 
sob quietly to herself. 

That summer was indeed a time to be remem- 
bered by Geoffrey Allston, for the Fates wove for 
so brilliant that 


eyes did not discern the dark thread contained 


him a web of life his dazzled 
therein. 

The next day brought Charles and a drizzling 
rain, keeping Thalia within doors, and Charles 
found her before the library fire alone with a 
book. 

“ Elinor had been obliged to drive a few miles 
upon some errand,” she said, ‘‘ and had prevailed 
upon Geoffrey to accompany her.” 
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“Tt is oaly what he should have done,” replied 
ea 


think he owes a great deal to Elinor, and I hope 


Charles, shortly, nettled by Thalia’s tone. 


he won't forget it” 

“T am sure if there is anything to remember 
he won’t forget it. Mr. Allston—is not 
the person you insinuate, Charles,” replied Thalia, 


Geoflrey 
picking up a piece of work from the table, and 
drawing her siik through her needle 
great deal of talk about his debt of gratitude to 
Elinor, and rea I fail to see in what manner 
such a heavy debt has been incurred,” 
Charles checked an impatient reply 
rth his anger 
under his heavy mustache as he 


“There isa 
lly 


Thalia 
was not wi but his lip curled con- 
tem ptuousiy 
answered 

‘No, it is hardly probable that you do. Liv- 
ing in the valleys it becomes difficult to mount to 
greater heights—the rarefied air renders one 
uncomfortable.” 

“ You are not complimentary, Charles,” she an- 
swered, quietly, then, suddenly throwing down her 
work, spoke vebemently, “ Why is it that you are 
s0 unkind always to me? Can you—will you not 
forget the old times? Will you never forgive me?” 

“ Forgive you, Thalia,” said Coarles, smiling 
“No, | simply thank you with all my heart. I 
always think the best way for two people when 
the bonds that have held them tcgether have 
become irksome is to face the new situation 
frankly and fearlessly, and agree to accept it. Ot 
course, when one of the parties remains still faith 
ful it complicates matters more, yet even then the 
honest way is to come out bravely and 


The pain it costs may 


only 
acknowledge the change. 
revere, but one at least knows the quan- 
iality of it, and can adapt themselves 
Otherwise, it must 
No, the only way ip 
Anything else is 


be more 
tity and «| 
accordingly. 


be a living 


deaili by slow torture. 
such cases is absolute frankness. 
positive cruelty, caused by a moral cowardice. 
Happily, you and I both ceased to care for each 
other, so that phase does not concern us, but these 
ure my sincere views on this subject, so you need 
not worry in the future about the thing. 
let us recur to this again, Thalia, it cannot be 
particularly pleasant to either of us, and I should 
not have spoken so plainly now,” he continued, in 
a softened tone, for Thalia’s handkerchief was at 
her eyes, “bad it not been that you opened the 


Do not 


subject yourself.” 

Thalia’s sobs continued. 

Now Charles hated to see a woman in tears 
what man does not—so he took her hand as she 


stood beside him and gently drew her down on | 


the sofa at his side. 
“Come, Thalia,” he said, kindly, “dry your 


eyes, it ian’t worth crying over. Perhaps I have 


been unkind oftentimes in my remarks, but you | 


know of old my temper is none of the best.” 
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She leaned her head on his shoulder, still ery- 
ing, a throb of cold triumph in her heart. Charles's 
blood leaped through his veins with a bound that 
infuriated him. Had this woman still such power 

over him? 

His first impulse was worthy of a savage, to 


fling her from him, but he, being a product of 


civilization, only fidgeted uneasily in his reat, and 
experienced a wonderful feeling of relief when he 
descried Drusilla tall, erect form 
drawn up astiflly in the doorway, gazing upon this 
little scene with a look of expressive disgust. 

As he looked up she turned and vanished, her 
sole and audible comment being the little word 

“ Bah !” 

Now that short word of three letters may mean 
much or little, but the fullness of contempt that 


Hoy ‘ well’s 


was conveyed in Drusilla’s tones pointed her re- 
mark with a poisoned barb. Charles laughed in- 
voluntarily. 
Drusilla’s retreating figure and flung herself into 
a chair at a distance from Charles with the angry 
crimson flooding face and neck, “ That horrid 
old busybody,”’ was her parting shot at Drusilla’s 


back. 


CHAPTER X. 
" AM delighted to see you, Charles,” said 
Elinor, advancing with extended hands and 
bringing in with her the breath of the fresh, 
easterly wind, that had tinted her cheek with the 
loveliest of carmine and brightened her candid 
eyes. 

Charles took both the hands thus held out to 
him, and, looking at her, lost all sense of Thalia, 
al] sense of aught but his deep love for her. 

The contrast of the pure honesty of the face 
before him took on a deeper significance in the 
glarish light of Thalia’s mock sentiment, and he 
seemed to have turned from the pride-of the-flesh 
picture of Rubens to the seraphic countenance of 
a Raphael’s angel. The refined moral atmos 
phere that enveloped Elinor Ames made iteell 
felt, and his whole being bowed at last to an 
acknowledgment of the passion for this woman, 
who in the future was to be the dominant influ- 
ence of His life. 

Standing thus, with both her hands in his, their 
eyes frankly meeting, his spirit was swept by a 
cyclone of feeling that frightened him. It was a 
revelation that almost dazzled him for the mo- 
ment, and it was with a supreme effort that he 
controlled himself. Releasing her hands abruptly, 
he drew a chair before the fire and placed her 
in it. 

Elinor, full of life, and with the happiness of 
the drive with Geofirey still shining in her face, 
chattered on, wondering somewhat, it is true, 


| why Thalia was so distrau and Charles so silent 


Thalia, glancing up, caught sight of 








& 


pope 
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Presently in came Geoffrey, and Charles turned 


Elinor, saying: 
¢ Suppose we talk ver the business whi h erpe 


cially brought me here to-day, and then we will 


have our time to ourselves.” 
halia quietly left the room, Geoffrey was about 
follow her when Charles’s voice detained him 
“Aa it ia entirely upon your business that | 
> Geoffrey, I ahall have to ask you to remain 
with us a little while 
(reoffrey reluctantly t irned, 


] t 
my usual #8tu 


I beg pardon, Marsden 


1 


t about it ” he continued, 
pologetically, and lo« 


Mr. Marsa 
den, Klinor can tell you very much better than I 


can al 


king at Elinor 


ut these arrangements, so I think it is just 
as well I did forget to speak of it.” 


] 


linor looked | 


from to the other with 


juestion in her eyes 
You, of course, are inor,”’ replie 
Charles to her mute it gation, and plunging 


nto the subject with | usual directness, “ you 
sre aware that this large fortune of Geoffrey’ 


manner. It seema t 


and, of 


ist be invested in some 


this shoul be done at once, 


course, his being a minor, s¢ 
} 


nceernea 


far as his power ol 


inheritance is ¢ limits the investment 


tremendously; in fact, in such a case, there are 


but certain bonde that are regarded as first-class 
investment in the eyes of the law; but as Geof 
frey is within a few days of twenty-one, he is 
tually of age and capable of judging for himself 


in a great Wi@asure, therefore, if he engages in a 


business, thoroughly cognizant of all details, and 


which answers in full to all requirements in regard 


to safety of investment, etc., although not strictly 


Sgreeable to the letter of the law, it has been 


aliowed so we have a precedent to act from 
‘ 


‘ow it seems to me that every young man, no 


matter what his position in life may be, shoul 


’ 
have an occupation, and if something can be found 


at is undoubtedly good in all respects, I believe 


at Geoflrey, like all the rest of the world, would 


be far happier for the incentive of an 


life and a work to be ac om} lished,” 


“i fully agree with you, Charles,” answered 
aa : , - 19 
Llinor to his questioning look; “if 1 were called 


upon to name the greatest blessing the world oficrs 


1 ) , 


| should unhesitatingly answer, ‘work.’ Itsharpens 


the energies, improves the mind, and is the best 
preventative possible against that tiresome grating 


and rubbing of our own < ynsciousness that does 


80 much harm.” 


“ That's just it, Elinor,” spoke Geoffrey, laying 
} 


down a book the leaves of which he had been 


listlessly turning; “one’s self is a most uninter 


esting person to interview. I have grown so out 
of all patience with my own personality that | 
1 think Thalia’s 


have ceased the experiment. | 
advice is good, ‘to drift with the tide.’ ” 
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‘| wonder if the man thought eo when he fell 
into the rapids of Niagara,” replied Charles 


arviyv 
There was a general laugh, and Charles drew 
4 t 


from his pocket the bill that Geoffrey 


ot sale 


had read the previous day and handed it 


Elinor 
| should most strongly advise,” 


‘that a large portion—say one h 


thousand dollars of this 


United 


bonds, where it will be as 


money 


states 


should be put into 


ture of mortal things, and fort remainder 


not think it would be amiss to recommend this 
investment, as | know it to be perfectly secure and 


asa credit, inasmuch as it 


} j ; ] 
ey a much-to-be-cesired 
‘same time prove of great 


have made all possi bie 1 


turning to Elinor, 
any objecti« n 


to be 


is a little out of the usual way 

the estates of minors are managed As 

lit of this concern, it is simply withou 

\ mos W 

mill would not now be in the market, but he left 
ld, and that one a sickly little girl.”’ 


Elinor listened intently. 


hington a male heir the 


but one chi 

i The interest 

insensibly grown so dear to her throug! 

feeling of care and responsibility that 
if 


gendered had made her usually clear 


more acute, and she r Apldly reviewed ine cl 


stances of the case, her own ine xpe rience re! 


ing her cautious and reserved in her rep'y 


ears to me, Charles, your idea is a 


at length inawered. ‘“‘ Where 
mili situated the name sounds familiar 
And it is so, undoubtedly, 
remember on the right 


toward 


where it branches off 


stands a large brick building‘ 


lo, Charles,” she answered. 


is the Phenix Mill of whi 

speak,” continued Charles. “It is now run 
the supervision of Thomas Sanderson, a 
man, who has been Mr. Worthington’s ri 
man for over thirty years, thoroughly competent 
and trustworthy in every particular. I am per- 
eonally acquainted with the man, and know that 
think I : 


he will be more than pleased to retain his posi 


» is to be relied upon. | nay, I am sure 
tion, which would smooth Geoffrey’s path very 
much until he had fairly started in his new ven- 
ture and gained experience.” 

“Ts this man quite up to taking the responsi- 
bility of such a concern upon his shoulders 
asked Geoflrey, the business-like ring in his voice 
surprising and pleasing his listeners. 

Unquestionably,” replied Charles; “ Mr. Wor- 


ington for years left the business almost wholly 
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in his hands. Of course, I should not speak thus 
strongly was I not certain of what I say.” 

And, indeed, he had taken 
precautions, and epent much time in looking into 


more than extra 


pros and cons of the affair. 

He had searched right and left among the books 
of the mill, and ferreted out with scrupulous ex 
actness every nook and corner, for he did not in- 
tend that Elinor’s peace of mind shou'd be in 
volved if he conld help it. She should have 
nothing to do with the care of Geoflrey’s estate 
beyond the satisfaction of knowing that all was 
well and the formula of giving or withholding 
her consent. For once in his life Charles Mars- 
den was mistaken in Elinor Ames. 

Instinct with a strong sense of duty, her whole 
being was bent toward its fulfillment, and no 
effort was to her a trouble that aided in its accom 
plishment. Little did Charles dream of the bur 
den he was thus aiding in fastening upon her 
shoulders; had he done so, he would have cut off 
hie own right hend if it would have saved her. 

Elinor sat gazing into the fire, her straight 
brows contracted in deep thought; at length she 
spoke : 

“Charles, do you not think we had better go 
over this mill together, that Geoffrey may see for 
himself how his money will be placed ?” 

“ That is the very thing I was about to propose, 
Elinor,” replied Charles. “ It is a pleasant drive 
from Windy Point, and the sun is breaking 
through the clouds.” 

” Why not go 
Elinor. 

Geofirey’s face fell. He was to have spent the 
time on the dancing waters with Thalia at his 


this afternoon?” suggested 


‘ 


side, and he was offered instead a 
dusty, rusty, old mill,” as he told himeel‘, but he 
fully appreciated the kind interest, and a feeling 


‘& musty, 


of curiosity in regard to this first venture of his 
life influenced him to answer gracioualy. 

So the trip was arranged for that afternoon, and 
the trio drove down the road, leaving Thalia 
standing with a look of disappointment on her 
face, which deepened into a frown as they van- 
ished around the corner. 

The mill was reached and inepected ; Thomas 
Sanderson impressed each member of the party 
favorably ; the books showed a particularly good 
record, and all else set forth a flourishing estab- 
lishment well-managed and paying. 
interest quickened as he passed from the carding- 
room to the spindles, and from thence to the 
weaving looms, and passing to the printing house 
his pointed questions, knowledge of chemistry 
and shrewd deductions obliged Charles to admit 
to himself that this great boy would probably 
develop into a successful man. 

On the road home Geoffrey maintained an 
unusual silence, holding the whip, and flicking 


Geoffrey’s 
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off the flies from the horse as Charlea drove. 


Elinor was pleased and showed it plainly. 
She felt that after what she had seen there 
need be no farther question of the safenes: 
of the investment, and inwardly thanked 


Charles that he had so anecessfully solved the 
problem over which she had puzzled for some 
time. 

The sun was sinking low in the west as Geoffrey 
handed Thalia into that had 
moored off a point of rock within a short walk 
He longed to have her all t 


hia yacht, laid 
from the house. 
himself, to bask in the warmth of her presence, 
and draw from the glances of her eyes a sweet 
poison that intoxicated body and mind. 
were all thoughts of business, gone all sordid 


Crone 


echemes for money, and in their place brooded a 
delicious dream that wrapped his whole being in 
a radiant happiness. 

Thalia gazed at him with admiration, and 
almost lost her poise as she realized for the first 
time the worth of the prize her instinct told her 
could be hers if she so willed. 

Not far distant lay the Thimble Islands, little 
gardens in the midst of the water, as if some 
mighty landscape had broken into bits and show- 
ered down here a hill, there a rock, and again a 
field. The hundreds of islands, all smal, some 
but a yaunt, gray rock, others huge enough to gi re 
room for the two or three houses, seemed a great 
fleet riding at anchor on the restless waters of the 
Sound. In and out among them the little yacht 
sailed on its buoyant way, under the shadow of 
the great rocks of Pot Island, looming up sheer 
and frowning from the deep, green, solid-looking 
water at its base, and within sound of the life of 
its one public house, on past Money Island, with 
its tales of hidden treasures, and around by the 
little pass named from the famous pirate Captain, 
Kidd’s Harbor. About the Big and Little Pump- 
kin their boat sailed merrily on, with Crib Rocks 
rising abruptly near at hand. 

“Look, Geoffrey,” said Thalia, pointing to a 
little house perched far up on one of the Crib 
Rocks, “see that eagle’s eyrie? In that house 
lives one of the dearest of old ladies, and queenly 
in her bearing, as becomes a descendant of the 
famus sachem, Ansantaway, whose headquarters 
were on Charles Milford. Her 
grandmother was his daughter, and married a 
white man of these parte, giving up her people 
for the eake of the man she loved; and Aunt 
Esther Stanley is both well known and beloved.” 

“Indeed,” replied Geoffrey, with a glance of 
interest, more at Thalia’s expressive face than the 


Island, near 


house indicated, 

He had been unusually silent throughout the 
sail, and Thalia, looking up more than once, 
found his eyes fastened upon her with an intense 
and concentrated look. 
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A D'FFICI 

Suddenly he headed straight toward the cragey 

rocks of Cut-in-two Islands and beached the vessel 

on the narrow strip of sand with a amart shock. He 

raised his strong arms toward Thalia and lifted 
her down. 


“ We will rest here for a few moments,” he raid, 
wking carefully after the fastenings of his boat 
Thalia, standing beneath the shade of the ecanty 

pines, saw Geoffrey advance toward her, his hat 

pulled down over his eyes 

He threw his arm around her and looked down 
into her face. 

“Do you love me, Thalia?” he said, in low 
deep tones, 

} 


ne had taken her by surprise, and she hesitated ; 


she felt that he trembled from head to foot 
Do you love me?” he repeated, exercising a 
strong restraint over himeelf. 
livia was qnite out of the usual order of things 
1 she still hesitated. 
Srdden!y he flung ber hand from his arm. 
4 





Go!” he exclaimes ] 


you torture me; you do 
not love me or you could not torture me thus,” 


nd he turned, covering his face with his handa. 
The very savageness of his gesture increased 
her pride in him. That this strong man lay at 
her feet shorn of his power was a delight to this 
modern Delilah; it was a triumph sweet and dan 


gerous, 


He turned from her with clenched hands and 








vering mouth ai.’ aimlessly worked over the 
rope ¢ f the vessel 

She watched hia suspense and disappointment 
with a critical eye, an evil triumph in her heart 


ind a gratified recognition of her own alluring 


charms. It was, therefore, with a chill of dis- 


may that she saw the boat liberated and Geof 
frey advancing toward her, saving, coldly 


Shall we go? it cannot be pleasant for you to 


[here was a tremor in his voice, of deep suffer- 


ing, that touched her through all her thick- 


kinned coquetry. 
Why should it not be pleasant, when I am here 
with you, Geoffrey ?” she softly murmured. 

He stopped and gazed at her incredulously. 
Could he have been mistaken, and did she really 

ire for him, after all 

“Thalia,” he said, imploringly, under the influ 
ence of this new hop. will you not answer my 
juestion? For God’s sake, do nct trife with me 
any longer.” 

‘Women are not expected to answer such ques 
tions, G offrey, until they are aware of the eenti- 
ments of the que:tioner toward themselves,” an- 
swered Thalia, demurely. . 

A light seemed to break in on Geoflrey’s mind. 
He had had no experience with the ways of the 
sex, having known intimately but his mother and 
Elinor Ames, both women of much honesty and 
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singleness of character, and this evasion of Thalia’s 
was a revelation to him. He laughed aloud } 
his exquisite relief. 

“As if, my darling, you did not know that well 
enough, but if you want me to put it into words, 


I love you, I love you, with all my heart and 
mind and soul; my beautiful darling, I worshiy 
the very ground on which you tread; I kias the 
very air in which you breathe; I live through 


you and with you, one with you, forever and for- 


ever.’ 
The force of his passion carried her along with 
it, and for once in her life the selfishness of her 


wature sauk abashed betore this w! e-souled de- 


votion 


] 


lear wife, will 


“You will be my wife, my own d 
you not, Thalia, sweet?’’ he murmured in her ear 


ing her; “and together we will 


his arms encircl 
create the happy home that has been the great 
dream of my life. And you shall be so happy 
my sweet, bright bird, that you will sing to me 
the livelor 4 d av Nothir g that love can sugzest 
and wealth can give shall be wanting to make you 
the happiest woman in the universe. Say ‘ ves,’ 
aweetheart; | am weary waiting for that little 
word that will assure me of an infinite happi 
ness 

Before his glowing words Thalia’s eyes sank 
abashed, and a delicious color crept up tinting 
her face with the delicate pink of a sea-shell, and 
timidly nestling nearer Gecofliey she laid her 
hands once more in his, speaking so low that he 
bent his head to eatch her words 
“So let it be, Geoffrey, for I, too, love you, my 
dear.” 

The giory of the full moon wrapped the dark 
figures in a silver mantle, and their lips met in 


ithe first | ng, ecstatic kiss of love that Gee rey 


Allston had ever known. 

The sail back was a quiet one, acceptably so to 
both actors in this little scene 

Geoffrey, absorbed in his new-found happiness 
felt any manifestation of it so far below the actual 
that he could but confront it with an unbelieving 
spirit, wondering more and more how thia blissful 
realization of his dreams had come to pass, and 
almost fearing that, after all, it might be but a 
dream that involved a painful awakening. 

To Thalia this attainment of her object gave 
her food enongh for thought and rendered her 
silent also. Golden dreams of the future flitted 
across her mental vision, and which, though chid 
aside, would assert themselves through all her 
self- promises of devotion. Of course, she was 
very fond of Gee ffrey, she told herself over and 
over again, and would do her best to make him 
happy. She was as fond of him as was in her na- 
ture to be, but though she could not “tear a pas- 


sion to tatters”? as did he, she would do all she 


could to please him and—retain her power 
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Ever 


rudder und, 


Geotlrey, bending over with the 


drank deep draughts o 


from ‘I irned face, which gleaned from 
the pal ght a spirituality that of right did 





not be 


Thu wn with the tide—the 





tiful, s} in and the earnest, loving man 

W ght they not enc ter on tha 
paral le of Life on which they ha 
launcl storme, indeed, might come, and 
into w would they be drive | refuge 
at the 

It w en they regained \\ lv Point 
and fi r and Charles watching for then 
fro t he co l Septen ber Dig { 

Ge ered behind to secure his boa 
and T : inging a few words, excused her 
eelf w k “that the salt air | Le 
her 5 e ci ild hardly Kee} I ey 
open, ey, with a brie good-nig 
also vy he might be e with his 
drean 

at have happened ?” spoke | r 
look - anxk ualy, 

I is head, lightiv replying 

"¢ | 1 is subject ns, and this 
ig al on of then it he drew 
his ow es, and huge to his hear 
with t ion of the prince in the fairy 
tale w me great and apparently ins 
mi e suddenly and unexpectedly 
removy path, 

CON 


FINISH. 





n of any work of art or creative 
generally the beginning and the 
é ! task which re spect vely presen 
the er ficulties to the worker, be he crafts 
mar artist Wi he prelit nary 
mat cement has been eatisfactor 
disy equally important questions, how 
3 I le have yet to be considered 
\\ lf done,” is the proverb. Bat 
eV is 1c Li piis ed 
ther includes the end 





be faced, and may present diffi 





culties reat as those which beset the inception 
t t ild and yet be unable to finis 

r re irces st I re proba 

perabundance of material, coupled 

on our part to dispose of it to ad 

. ie * 

tage t is the end which unquestionably 





crow e work,” if the beginning lays the 
broa i I 

ln ensee we have in view, however, the 

fin y work, mechanical, artistic r 
pure ectual, is something above and be 
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yond the actual cor 
it. It is the 
more, and includes, 


ing throughout, and 
from the 
manner of the entir 
latest 


iuthor's emel 


ing the “ Finis 
val at perfec ion 
has been bestowed 
r poem, indepen 
ideal stage has hee 


allaine 





details, it 


1s, 


as a whole, below 
e passably good 
riginal; 
ed, and the whole 
not satisfy our idea 
The 


plete it may app 


Fy ) 
beaulilul, 


ished. Something 


order to periect ( 


may or may not be wi 
powers. 

In order to show 
independent of n 
as execution is cor 
consider that the fa 
finish also exists. | 


of real geniua, the | 
be efl 
The 


sible error which « 


or artis!, may 


el aborati n. 
overdone and t 


fa ‘e, artistic compl 
anxiety of the w 
been such as to de 


tails are too ¢ 
executed by the 
carefulness h 
destroyed the 8} 


Between these tw 


f t 


fect lies true finial 
immaturity of exe 
error of too mu 


contributes unity 


work of art. Itisn 


laid on at the last 


least of a 


1, is it 


haste, . whic h is ce 


the ending of the tas} 
- 


t 


top-st 


commencel 


but the deve 


as 6deg 


2 but it 
| I ch of the mode 
the working plan itse 
is the style ar 
y me, and not merely 
ia r the words prece 
é page It is the ar 


lal 


treat 


} n which 
e, painting, 
nd at 
Ar d ea h I 


ewed is Ct 


which t) 


ntrit 


1 per n, which 


l we ¢ 


the quality 
ides abrupt 
g is awanting, but that 
ition character 


ne exe 


te shown in 


ent, faulty at 


Phe neep 


y even be 


tion of it: 
striking 


| el is Cefectively m: 


armoni 


us 
wal r. However cor 
i it is vet upon 


{ be imparted 


} 2 ; 
\ na this desidera in 


é pe of the author's 


iality of finish 
rn t is only necessary | 
what we may call over 
possible that a w 
Ia gifted aul 
marred by too mi 


very } 


creation. 
excess and le 
Avoiding 
ind, and t 
other 


en mean 


the 


i 8 erficial coat of yarnis! 


r t hide deficiencies 


ed conclusion, the “ ra¥ 


mp details, if 


n or fivality, so far 
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doxical as it may Feel, 


FINISH. t 


4sary to state, in this connec 


n. that the classic polish which adorns so many 


h literature is variable 


ality, according to the method 


iirements of his subject 


There are exceptional themes, of which ar 





and impetuous style is the fitting vehicle, and in 
nnection with which a highly polished and or 
nate diction w 1 be tof place. Finish is not 
, , . ; 
neceasarily p lone; it is only such polish as 
e sul ject fitly demands 
| so} ial 
lf we go beyond the limits of actual work 
atl and inquire whether our finitior 
ish” obtains in her spheres, we sball 
e same aiiz ions hol ing true the nm 








‘ f education, character, and conduct. Nothi 
ceordingly, can ber e fallacious than the idea 
irtipg a finish to an originally defective 

cation by a superficial addition, in the shape 
4 atteril e gher branches. These 
e only rig y desiral when their atudy is 

ed and bu pon | bler elementary acquire 
honestly gained—when the foundation i 
rd with the superstructure l'rue finish, in 

case of |} ‘ imperfect training, would cor 

a na care revisal of studies « rigipally er 
gaged in but defectively mastered, and in the 
perfecting of acquaintance with them ere any 


assayed The student wl is 





patier f diff ties in the preliminarie f 
branch of ] _— i wh } 
i it i “4 ané 10 ende , ies 
. 
sen | ibor skipping ” the orderly itine 
grounawork 18 I Kely (to allain to exce 











ence S ner r later he will tind that the ru 
ments of s kn wiledge being defec ive, (the 
advance ges are beyond his reach 
There is a pec arly attractive charm in the 
ea grace and iiet certainty of touch of su 
é e work geniu It is tl characteristic « 
ima ry irt an< erature, whether 1 
é ia Rapt ora ( d Lhe 
yr S ey, or tl npet of a Wordswort! 
convey tl é idied « n Dp 
workman } danger, in the way 
example, if not rightly understood. The art, i 
these instances, ¢ in the concealment of the art 
oployed nd the tyro who imagines that every 
random inspiration of his own will necess y 
e to | e ¢ sas perfect, deceives him 
self, alil regard to the measure of his own 
abilities and as to the painfully acquired excel 
€ e ol ished w K Even with the hig! est 
cevelopment of the spontaneous lyrical faculty 
perhapa the least labored of all—the direct and 


happy improvization of true genius is largely in 


debted to the finish of the intellect which gives it 
Oirth, Mucl . howeve rs of med cre ability really 


wes itself by ck of care in execution Para- 


the weakness o! defective 


inish lurks in the very beginnings of effort o: 











even in advance of actual setting work The 
bsence of plan and method in commencing 
course of ly frequently ruins the best-inter 
tioned dea YT Vitk ta clear ea I e¢ 
beforehand d wi it the cessary lines laid 
lown if udvance, the task i { pple “ } 
hap | ard f ion, only to | e in the end a 
tall e A little methodic foresig I erdered 
caicuia t the et, ine ( gil | t 
he essent hought process van ny 
pena 1} per, W d have lea he ence 
The purpose, being “infirm,” has lacked finish t 
begin wit nd the execution will never | ess it 
in the re { 
To glance t another ect I 
t f manner HHow diflerer e ¢ ‘ 
é eanor ne hed hr “4 ! 
veneer of an red | sh w é ‘ 
a - ‘ y! I I ] “ Dy } 
I ire s&s é ne apt t i | ¢ 3 
( t I y t r | t 
lor the rea nw wl reg r r nt 
nd 1 l My ce ¢ manber, ¢ ¥ en 
P e permeated throug " ‘ 
I e the suriace qua tv W t wi I far 
eeper. Such supertine eleg ‘ xte I 
i I ire ne end to eUr ¢ it runs 
he K i ng erdone d t g etected 
vu est It is a var mere ana é A 
erial nderneath s gener y ! Vv gr 
rue fit h is the enemy of N Ke 
De es conduc as In wort 
The application of our su I ( 
re prolonge We might exte t » th 
whole of the lifework of the y j 
gi t ailing eneas of ijm and ndea which 
we might term concentr ted finisl i y pur 
pose inspiring a career; every g 
interested philanthropy, every g ext in 
é el ing per erance tow Ww ms 
4 hese have their pec liar finish, ir ich as 
the ire lI n t be ‘ l¢ 1 eac 
| r I ere f « ity 
I ement of finish | g plete 
und 1 é ed in its re é 8, @X 
8 cl CXCCREIVE de v 1 i par I @ 
as ay impair the aymmetry of the ework. and 
- yihing whi tends sturd tl € poise 
which g ibsist bet wee t me and 
phys cal energi¢ The true in the 
cor ict and the re Its of the lif isk, 18 ned 
by the harmor developn nd ir f 
r sé¢ il powers, each t its end ( ’ 
T 
3 one thing to see that a is crooked, and 
unother thing to be able to draw a straight one 
It is 1 jnite so easy as thos iy Imagine wh 
never try SHA 
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HOW TO DRESS BECOMIN(¢ 





By Evia he 
IN MOURNING. 
yp LAC k so generally worn for a 

b time it Is not always easy to di 
tingu ve those who are in mournil 

and thoss t. It isan economical dre 
and impatr I f refinement where it would 
otherwise A lady who was depend 
ent on her exertions for support, and wh 
felt paintu s of a lack of taste in dress 
as well as ~ means, once said that she had 

seriou yraduaniyv i l { 

mourning was such t ud\ me are 
and suc! treat for those who hadn’t mu 


to spend 








It sec worldly enough that fashion 
should pre cut and style of irment 
SUP pose i 1 as an expressi Ol riel 
but m I nents are ol themseive 
blind ol fashion, and are sometime 
worn on! people will talk if 
change is 1 lo the real mourner they are a 
protection they shield her from mucl 
that would of ‘ e very trving; and for thi 
reason alon n is likely to endure. 

;on the ibject of mourning 

ing is that worn by a widow 
for her hu nd is worn for two vears, some 
times longer. | msists, for the first year, of 
solid b] 1 goods—collar and cuffs ; 
folded ! ipe—a ‘ ep 
and a | ipe veil The second ‘ 
silk trin ipe—black lace collars a 
euffs and r veil mav be worn nd it 
the last gray, violet, and whit 
permitted 

The 1 r a father or mother is wor 
for on first six months, th proy 
dress ij woolen goods, trimmed with 
crape, bla ionnet, black crape vell, collar 
and euftfs rape ; three months, of black 
silk with <« imming—white or black lace 


collar ai eil of tulle, and white bonnet 

facings 

and violet 
Mourn ‘ for 


for 1 


three months, in gray, } 


a child is the same as that 


worn 

Mourni: grandparent is worn for six 
months; t , black woolen good white 
collar I hort crape vel and rine 


Ik or ribbon: si 
in t lace col 
rt tulle veil, and six weeks in 
let. 

brother or sister i 


SI 


1 with blael 


of crap 
trimmed with crape 


weeks 
lar and « 
gray, purple, a vie 

Mourni 
monthis ; 


ix 
med with 


worn s 


in solid black tri 


crape—w! collar and cuffs—bonnet 
black eray white facing and black strings 
two mont! ck silk, with white lace collar 
and cufls, a two months in gray, purple, white, 


and violet 
Mourni 


montlis, 


int is worn for three 





] 
nuncie or # 


econd mourning named above 


> 
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MAN CHURCH, 
tulle, white linen, and whit nnet fucings beir 
worn at once. 

All this, with more to the same purpose 
extremely French “ana ft hadinyg off 
i “light mourn ” is U0 | iil 1 
ere black and grav « elng rt 

eneral use that the ! er regurde 
in the light of mourn There ethin 
very unnatural in th { si off int 
degrees of griel ac I t ruit et i 
dered, and vet a id 1 Irom dee 
rni yt colors t iunseem 
| tlady wh l i dir 
sé table In a he 1dr I thluer 
bons, Surmounting a are i e trimmic 
With crape, produced ive reen ( hipt 
sion, and became the su nflatteri: 
ren rks. 
Handsome 1 t had 
that is becoming to all ¢ the very dark ar 
low. Persons of this « ex ild neve 
wear black collars, nor me sat 
mimediate contact wit Live A 1 row edgy 
crepe lisse, or Tine i eevel 
ev} mourning, and i cle ‘ 
hter look to heay ! ( lack 
Crape 1s an expensive tr tiv at the 
lirst, 1 of good qua t me ist 
vorth buving—and « vy dust at 
lamp; many, therefore \ m rning ¢ 
not feel that they i t, exvept in the 
hap of bonnet ' | | } ( t 
fabri however, that | vel 
mourning, and the hat est ! t suitable 
I such dresses One n “Id 
I iV be bombazine, Hi I erge 
vered three quart f i} thie 
‘ h craypy laid On ye , the } 
waist or basque al I ( Vered, a 
e sleeves with ver lee} iffs suc 
dress costs as much as a ! ‘ ' tw 
care it will last for some t . | there is 
ippearance of quiet ¢ ‘ l il give 
in air of distinction to the 
A severe plainnes 1 t le ntag ni 
to the wearing of supertl t ming and a 
kinds of shining and d t rs, shou 
characterize deep mourni d straight line 
ind long folds are 1 ( i e than pufle 
drapery. Smooth bias tucks take thi 


nace Oo 


| city an 
perfect fit 


f flounces and pl npl 
as every wrinkle such a dres 
j 


being the effect aimed at 

Complimentary or slight mourning ean be 
made extremely becoming, especially in summet 
dresses; and almost a ne well in wh 
organdy or India muslit with rosette 
f crape or loops of narrow g1 rain ribbo 


China crape, plain, brocaded, or embroidered, 
ind is black 


lace. <A 


material so 


black 


K 


a handsome, dressv 


grenadine trimmed with plai 


black dress is brightened up by turning it in 
the neck over a chemisette of pufled or gathere 
},! ; ’ ; 


k tulle or white ne 
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Mothers’ Department. 


BOYS AND THE STREET. 


benefit and entertain 
f musi 


it otherwise be spent away. 
this matter aright,” we cor 
fail to see the urgent neces 


shing their homes with attrac 
that t have to 


seek thelr 
isures outside 

In far too many homes there is a dearth of « 
vments for the young. No music, no | 


y 


Imes, ne 


fully comparing the « 


books, 1 iterlals of 


whatever, for the 
young minds, and whe 1 


0 our garment 
recreation active | cotton, silk, olen—it seems that it 
] ] } 1 
they can no longer curb | mate wool 


most appropriate t 


to 
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next tl 
soft, it 
idly, 

moist 


il 
carry 


sharp ( 


it does 
the ad t 
and repe 
frictic 
comes i 
worst 
ita fi 
elect 
troubi¢ 
It see 
demet 
tution 
dk wi 
unde 


bloods 
linen, 
ly mpliat 
notice 
other 


suffer 


Sm 
fitu 
infun 


portar I 


themse 


and nu 
of « 
warm, 
flanne 
with 
injuy 


Perh 
expert 
table 
recent 
skin of 
his irri 
love. 
be pi per 
Nurse 
were I 
that the 
Taking 
finest S 
with 
ner k W 
used, 
flanne 
avoid 
The ch 
in perfee 
the une 
healt! 
old She 
the sleepless 


my health past 


cation of dise 
violent in, tl 
give hit | 
throug! 


M 


| 

a 

never 

lay slept longer than from five to 
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While linen feels s1 th and 
dily heat to pass off too ray 
er, absorbs and retains. the 
n, and must, as a we irmet! 
he 1m Cotto | Bs) 1e5S | ‘ 4a 
nen, its fibres having flat and 
ritate Ve l 
moisture s ‘ Sil 
Thhitig both warm nd mh ) 
sture, but upon “the slightest 
the elect! UV, and thet t 
f irritation Woolen 
eat, av s | re 
dd eal ind | s { 
Lhneretore l eXcet ! \ 
ensitive indivi 
Ne, considering n nerits ana 
flerent textures an Lhe ¢ 
of different « Ire to lay 
rule for the mate { 
An improper Vv me risive 
tld most pr i vy sufles 
ton, underciothes, a 
iment, it W not likely f 
e quartic of flanne On ‘ 
Ist, ve \ ‘ t 
ortures SW Ihe ni ‘ 
iterial will vet b vere 
h having the desirable softness 
irmth, so that the babe of the 
ler the chil ind | eso 
infants’ clothing 1 mos 
all mothers must s e it for 
l e assistance of their plysk ns 
We do not wish to lower vitality 
dressing them insnuflicient 
ve wish, by harassing them w 


e brain and stomach disorder 


and sleeplessness, CaUSsID 
< th of mothers also. 
young mother may pl fit by I 


first baby is now a nervous, i 


e vears, and, the li-ht of t 
against flannel worn next the 

I am troubled by the tho ht that 

was caused by my over-caref 


that from the beginning he should 
ed, 1 consulted 1 

e bands and shirts, as knit 
ent origin and I did not feel sure 

the soft | 


ny puysie lan al 


preferable to inen ones 
vice, I procured the softest and 
irn, and knit dainty little 
es and drawn up close about the 
row white ribbon. For hands I 
rst three strips of i 
le-stitehed 
en I substituted knit 
e into the world, to all appearances, 


shirts | 


weeks, i 
dges to 


around the edg 


ribbed ones. 


th, but his cries night and day and | 
care he required, broke down the 
so that when he was ten weeks 

to 


liged leave; and as for MmVSe lf, | 


ights for about three years injured | 


recovery. 
se and evidently could not be in 
not t 


As he showed no indi- 


e doctor wisely advised 
tes of any de scription. 


us 


He 
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fift ’ 


minutes 


eel 
sometimes | could « 
hours of continuou ! 
during his first two vea 
idicious exerci l 
it ' dor s al 
weather, he slept bette 
would take naps d 
ible babies. When 
years ol age | oceasi I 
riot sieeping alli 
As he is thin 
ealth the ave 
sleeple ess W 
bv the perpet n 
the “innumerable 
he tiny fibres I 
it which | knit s 
nd hope nd in w 
His only il 
he was continna 
fantum, constant! 
Phe opponents of 
is reusonably 
d nerves cause 
ma j i ] 
My other | 
vearit thes ek 
is ordinary chi dre 
think that her W lel 
itl 
Ph » ins al T t 
tion when re mi 
what voun n { 4 
and experienced a 
innovation of flannel it 
or cambric tor shirts tl 
fer Irom ecz Land 
But before | 
nee and suffering to fl 
ther things must 
imong them the te! 
health of the mothe 
lect Ought to be widely 


rs and 


in motwers s 
results of their exp. 
decision of what i 


make comfortable and 


infants.—Babyhood. 


ts I had 1 et 
} t " md 
| 1 ft 
ecp were ltinl 
‘ t! period 
Keep ! 
ch he ne 
e all reas 
e! hres r { 
XM enced the ¢ 
ph iwake ‘ 
trong a 
| K that 
MN ( 
n caused 
stilettos 
S nad 7 
| ale 
ul ul 
cl era 
( ! t ca 
Tile | 
lyr 
vive rise 
slept is we 
re on 
were i 1 a 
re ‘ ' 
t 
} it 
t ee DV W 
tecne totl 
the f r line 
y ittie Mes 
‘ es 
1 san 
I ( lerat 
t. € ent 
esta [The s 
1 ailol t 
t¢ ive 
! Live | Te 
t ! t i 
thing for the 


NURSERY HELPS AND NOVELTIES. 


“REEPING-APRONS 


This n 
ample protection for 


the hem. ike 


| when baby is tired 


contributes the followir 
ing-apron may be mac 
apron sufficiently lor 
jdress and then up aga 
fastened by means of 


I 


( 


take him up, his garmer 


] ' 





no means unsi 





to those mothers wl 


keep baby clean ”’ 


KNITTED BANDS 


paragraph says also: 


| soiled. By choosit vv 
ginghams that wash 


] 


of the 


T 


( 


S, Philadelpl 
A very useful cree; 
making an ordinary 


ength of t 


thre 
{ 


tine wuist, where it 


writer of 


ng-string run int 
ete bag and afford 
] L- 5 wee 


and skirts, so th: 


rt 
or and you wish t 


are found quite un 


i 
} 


igured calieoes ( 
, “11 

1e apron will be | 
, 


fulness will appe 
in that they cant 


the abo 


reform band, knit 


re 


ahah Ns Ae Ra Ba 


Manan 


. 


es ae 











| 











eben 


IEE aa 











nt a} 
a 

" » 

t : 

} 

t 4 

au aa 


' 
Bal 
K 

Shee 

when 

mora 


fur 
| fe 
wiht 
I 
I 
i t 
iwi 
1 be 
NOT t 


W 
the 
ES si 
nh 2 
ed duvet 
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H Ni g ‘ 





witl ! Do 
t é 
N 
(ne 
if \ 
i] 
eT 1 i 
” lH 
\ {FI I 
7 j ‘ 
‘ 1 | 
, 
w S 
1) ‘ 
s 
B ft 
et 
é ) W N 
\ { 
n 
N | 
| g 
t 
Ma 
f eve 
‘ 
\ © ¢ 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 
MAM Ss A i 
ake Mar i \ I ‘ 
rryv, s eglected ‘ es 
e his bed-fe W ] , 1) Ma é P g | 
‘ , , \ ‘ 9 , 
} eve 1 M e’s pit , 
a — THOMAS, have displease 
f 
: eo ‘ N | didn’t, n ’ 
Hlave vi en in sw ming \ 
resses a be CoV Did I he him sav t u Ww - 
. “Oh! lidn’t tell us \ 
i Dbiantk S$ Insterd ing on. e adlant te | 
wadded con ibles. | came t and iid, * Boys, I would swim- 
resse ould be airee and shouldn’t think he w j,an ol 
I we shaken eve tick, like him; but he « Si) 
n ! i going in swimming 
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Ohe Dome Girele, 


OUR ENTERTAINMENT. 


Dear Miu 
an entertail 
benefit of a 
descripti I 
you wis! 


town, | 
they Wil 

Wishi 
could by 


were the 
line vocu 
Lers of 

by the 
Professor W 


poem ol t 
small 
old excuse 
an audie 
Now 
with a fir 
band which w 
died away ¢ 
ae Pygma 
artist’s dre 
his own | 
lovely er 
her, het 
hand and 
tnd whit 
marble, 
was follo 
Concert,” a 
Jending a 
A large WwW 
entire { 
pitpre r 
selves at 
leaves, I 


I 


olden story, In) his old-time 

ng in rapture upon the work of 
s—the statue of * Galate: looking 
inv eves to fall in love witl 

er form draped in white, and one 
i efully extended Such stillness 


We have lately been giving 


in our neighborhood for the 


I 
1 


up : 
you what ite ms ] can, hop ng 
me service, 
our programme as varied 
‘ per el the tableaux, whi 
ture of the performance, wit 
trumental music from the mem- 
ul society, and a leW recitations 
High School belonging 
elocution class Klocuti 
e all the rage now, vou know 
1 to see i woman ] ] 
vyhno can re ul or recite son 
prose for the amusement of 


tl 





and 
wh 
noe 
int 
irta 
n W 


nstead of hearing alwavs the 


church, and thinking some 
rht be of use the next time 
inv such affair in vour Jitth 


cannot p SSibiy read bye Lore 


The perl rmance opene 


from Tro wore by the str ng 
rchestra As its last strains 


arose, and there stood the 


ilmiost a periect se mblance of 


ience were charmed Ch 
it they called a “Sunflowe: 


‘nious and pretty device fi 


erest to some ol the singing, 


in was stretched acress the 


hich eight enormous yellow 


ers were fastened, flaunting them- 


p of 


big green ealico stems and 


f the large brown disk in the 


a hole was cut large enough 


centre of ¢ ver, 

to admit t of the singer, whostood directly 

behind it : of course, produced a highly 

amusing ¢ Kigeht sunflowers, with human 

faces and ( closed solemnly or gazing 

straight forward into the distance and singing 
the while, presented a novel appear- 


sweetly all 
ance. 


Then, nit 


came a panton 


peals ot ia 


behind a huge wash- 


rec 


me W 


itation of a beautiful poem, 


hich sent the audience into 
In the centre of the stage, 


‘ ib, stood it middle-aged man, 


with shirt sleeves rolled up and apron tied round 
him, busily washing clothes, while a big boy sat 


near by making 


the wall just 
nounced that 
would deliver 
Duties?’ Mr 


awkw 


behind 


ard attempts at sewing. On 
them a large placard an- 


the following evening Mrs. Snobbs 
her celebrated lecture on “ Home 


Snob 


bs herself appeared on the 


scene with her bonnet on and manuscript in hand, 
inspected the work w hich her husband and son were 
doing, as she flourished across the stage, and walked 


off aa the curt 


in fell. 


This was called “ Woman in 


, 


the Twentieth Centu: 


y 


Iwo ladies then sang 


the beautiful duet, “ Drift, my Darque,” accon 


panied by the piano 
* Pyramid of Beauty 


eight or nine feet in 


base, and each ascen 


others, until the top one was only long enough 


single seat. Each 
iris in White dress¢ 
the top Was crownes 
blue ( ved one, W ith t 


" 


tilul, indeed, it “ 


faces, all looking so sweet 


ich an easv tableau t 


| 


The next tableau wa 
tpyi mid of teps aly 
height, quite broad at tl 


tep shorter than the 


step was filled with Jitth 

irlanded with flowers, an 
1 tiny, golden haire 

wreath on her head. Be 

t ip of bright youn 


vel the steps made, \ 


n appearance, 


re The Red Sea al 1 tlie 


announcement the 
uch a scene could be 
tain rose, displaving 
et close to the loot 
vhite Will, three li 
hanging This, of 
After more mus 
bleau-vivant was pre 
of a young man wl 
ountry after long al 
giciain to Call up tle 
ie cannot find. The 
over a“ Magic Mir 
young faces come uy 
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colored cloth or paper, penciled to represent 
blocks of granite. Her bared right arm held 
aloft a burning torch, and when the blue light was 


thrown over the whole it made a tableau of fine 


effect and a very fair representation of the great | 


original. Of course, all these scenes took much 


time and pains to prepare, but the cost was almost 


nothing, excepting a few yards of cambric and 
muslin, for the gentlemen who helped us made 
the pedestal and pyramid and managed the col 


red lights, and the way in which it was received 
by the public amply repaid the workers for all 


their trouble. EpNaA. 


MRS. TRACY’S LESSON. 


) aragge: time was approaching, but dinner 


dragged. Bridget had a way of forgetting | 


the coal fire until it was so far gone as to 
require a lengthy petting up in order to be in 
time for cooking. Mrs. Tracy had to hurry to 
the kitchen and do her best to hasten things for 
ward. 

“Never mind,” she said to herself, as she re- 
turned to the nursery, “ Harvey will probably be 
late, too. He usually is. I'm glad for once.” 

But, to her dismay, Harvey was even then com 
ing up the walk with a quick step 

“ Dinner ready, I hope, Amy ?” he said. 
ness is pressing to-day.” 

“ No, indeed, it is not,” she said, with a cloud 
spreading over her face. “It 
though the only times you ever come punctually 
are the days when there is trouble in the kitchen.” 

It did seen so. Harvey was so habitually late 
at meal time that Mrs. Tracy felt justified in feel- 
ing very cross as she again went to the kitchen, 
and after fifteen minutes of exertion, which bore 
poor results in the ill-served dinner, seated her- 
self, hot and worried, at the table, ina mood which 
would have prevented her enjoyment of a much 
better repast, 

“Did you get good seats ?” she asked, after the 
children had been helped. 
“Seats? What seats ? 
thought of those seats since I went away this 
morning. I’m sorry, Amy. I'll step in on my 
way down,” 


“You needn’t. Mrs. Rice here a little 


was 


while ago, and she said every good seat was taken | 


two hours after the plat was opened.” 

“T've been more than usually bothered of late, 
Amy. I’ve been trying to make arrangements to 
get a safe for my office, for I have a great many 
valuable papers and don’t feel like risking them. 
Fussed all the morning, but still failed of it. But 
I'll get the tickets for to morrow night.” 

“Tt will do no good. I had all my arrange- 
ments made for to-night, and I can’t go out to- 
morrow night.” 

The manner was more ungracious than the 
words. Mr, Tracy looked appealingly at ber as 
le expressed his real regret for the carelessness 
Which had bronght her such a disappointment. 


He had a very tender appreciation of the fact that | 


his wife’s cares were very presaing and burden- 
some. She seldom got out, and this missing of a 
fine musical entertainment was no light thing to 
her, 
1. . = 
There was no response to his apologies. 
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was recalling the time, only a few weeks since, 
when he had promised to go out with her, then 
had become absorbed in business, sent her a hasty 
note to say he could not dine at home, and she had 
seen no more of him until half-past ten at night. 
| It is not to be wondered at that the cloud on Mrs. 
Tracy’s face deepened. It reflected itself on the 
faces of the three children, one of whom, after a 
'few whimpers of discontent over the unsatisfac- 
| tory dinner, was dismissed with sharp words from 
| his mother. 

“ Well, well!” exclaimed Harvey, a few min 
utes later, impatiently pushing away his plate, 

|“ if a man is to be treated like a criminal because 
; he has forgotten some concert tickets, he’d better 
look for a pleasanter place than home.” 
He strode away, leaving her, with some reason, 
perhaps, to consider herself a very ill-used 
woman, 
| She was always busy about the house or always 
| trying to bring up arrears of sewing. Intervals 
of leisure for reading or going out were rare, and 
always becoming rarer. She was willingly giving 
her best energies to the work of making the most 
out of small means, taking her full share in the 
struggle which her husband was carrying on to 
| get a foothold in business. But she was forgetting 
| that husband and children should not be left to 
| live by bread alone—that they looked to her for 
something more valuable than the mere keeping 
| of a house. She was many a time so wearied with 
her round of duties in the care of their bodies 
| that she lost sight of their higher needs, not real- 
| izing that a smile or a cheery word from her 
| could go far toward making amends for a much 
{more serious household failure than a poorly 
| cooked meal. Her face was rapidly taking on a 
| look of combined anxiety and impatience, and she 
was forgetting the sweetness of loving forbearance 
| toward little faults and shortcomings 
| “Tug, tug, tug,” she said, fretfully. “I’m tired 
| of it all. Harvey has no more thought of me 
| than if I were a pack-horse. How would he like 
|it if J thought no more of his comfort than he 
| does of mine, I wonder.” 

The fretful mood and the fretful expression, 
| fast coming to feel at home by long indulgence, 
stayed by her asthe hours woreon. The children 
looked inquiringly at her when occasion brought 
them in her way, but wisely made such occasions 
as few as possible. As the tea hour approached 
| Mrs. Tracy would not have acknowledged to her- 
| self that her brow was taking on an added cloud 
|} at the prospect of her husband’s return. He had 
| left her in anger, after sinning against her so un- 
| pardonably, and need not expect to be pleasantly 
received. 

If, however, he should come home early, she 
might relax a little toward him. But the hour 
came and passed without him, and Mrs. Tracy 

|} grew angrier. If he was staying away to punish 
her, he might stay as long as he liked—she would 
never care. 

But as another hour passed she grew uneasy, 
| With all his trying want of punctuality, Harvey 
never really missed a meal withont sending hera 
word ofexplanation. It was already growing dark 
as she pressed her face anxiously against the win- 
dow pane, when her little boy rushed in. 
| ©Q mamma! there’s such a big fire down 


town. Can’t I go and see it ?” 
i 
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She had heard an alarm an hour or two before, 
but had paid little attention to it. 

“No, of course you can’t, Willie, it is too late 
for you to be out. But where is the fire ?” 

“T don’t know, but it’s a great, great big one, I 
know. Hear how the whistles blow—and see, 
the folks are running more and more.” 

She caught a few words from some passers by 
which brought a look of dismay to her face. 

“The Phenix Block—and spreading fast. 
Trouble with water freezing in the hose.” 

Breathlesslv she ran into the house and threw 
on her wraps. Then, with afew words of direction 
to the servant girl, she took Willie’s hand and 
hurried in the bitter cold of the fast closing win- 
ter night through the streets, becoming more and 
more crowded as they drew nearer the business 
precincts with others, whose faces were all turned 
in the same direction. 

Her husband’s office was in the Phoenix Block. 
A chill, deadlier than that of the inclement 
air, struck to her heart, as through her mind ran 
one after another dread imagination of what 
might be. She remembered his worry about the 
safe—how little she had heeded him in her selfish 
resentment over a little disappointment! Her 
steps quickened with a wild fear as she thought 
of the papers he had spoken of—she knew the first 
instinct of his faithful soul would be to peril his 
life for the safety of what others had confided to 
his care. 

The crowd grew thicker as she neared the fire, 
until she could move only with difficulty as she 
still pressed on. They had not lived in the place 
for any length of time and the faces about her 
were all strange, until at length a familiar voice 
said: 

“ You here, Mrs. Tracy ? 
you.” 

She grasped the speaker’s arm. 

“Mr. Brand—do tell me! Is it serious? 
the Phoenix ?—and have you seen Mr. Tracy ° 

His face was more troubled than he wished her 
to see as he tried to lead her away from the 
crowd. 

“ Well, a large fire is always more or less se- 
rious, you know. It began in the Phenix—” 

“J want to hear about it,” she insisted, as he 
paused. “ How are things there now ?” 

“The fire went up the elevator-shaft, so there 
has been difficulty in getting the occupants out. 
But I do assure you, Mrs. Tracy, that no lives are 
known to be lost. The last I saw of Mr. Tracy 
he and the other lawyers were working like beavers 
trying to get out their belongings.” 

“When was that?” she gasped. 

“ Perhaps an hour ago.” 

“I’m going to get near-:,” she said, and, as her 
friend could not dissuade her, he took her arm 
and they slowly worked their way toward the 
large building to which the fire was now con- 
fined. 


It was a strange and magnificent sight. 
5 


This is no place for 


is it 
”? 


Winter 


sheeted with ice, which shone and sparkled in th: 


gas-light like the famed Russian palace, and 
against which many a stream of water fell in 
rattling hail. Banks of ice, from leaking hose 
lay across the streets, while around the burning 
building lay a piled-up mass of ice, mingled wit! 
books, carpets, and furniture, which had been 
thrown out, to the depth of ten or twelve feet. 

The fire was by this time, however, well under 
control, and painful interest was now centered 
upon the perilous condition of a man who could 
be seen through the window of one of the upper 
stories. 

“That is the old watchman of the building, 
explained Mrs. Tracy’s escort; “he is not in any 
immediate danger, but it will be difficult to reach 
him, and it is feared he may lose his head and 
fall. Some other men are on a baleony around 
the corner, not far below him—they are positively 
in no danger as yet, but I heard some one say they 
were refusing to be helped down until the old man 
is safe—are doing all they can to encourage him 
Mr. Tracy may be among those.” 

To Mrs. Tracy’s eyes there must be danger 
Bricks and portions of the wall were continually 
falling. And Harvey might not be there—nobody 
could know certainly where he was. No lives 
are known to be lost—that was how her friend had 
phrased it. 

The falling of a portion of the roof drove 
back lookers-on and workers in a confused crowd 

“Do go home, Mrs. Tracy,” urged Mr. Brand. 
“You can do no good by staying; you are risking 
your health and the child’s, too. I will surely see 
that you have the very first news of Mr. Tracy 
that can be secured.” 

Her teeth were chattering and her whole frame 


| shivering, although she had not realized that she 


was cold. She felt that she could not go, but, 
after a glance at little Willie, who would not com- 
plain, she allowed herself to be persuaded. 
Arrived at home, she was thankful for the cares 
demanded of her by the sleepy children. But in 
due time the clamor of the little voices was hushed 
and then nothing remained for her but to pace 


irestlessly to and fro—now feeling as though 


another moment of suspense would drive her 
wild, now shrinking in dread from the thought of 
what the end of that suspense might be. 

He had left her in anger. She had, in her pet 
tishness at his forgetfulness, refused him look or 
smile; she had been harboring bitter thoughts 
against him while he was exposed to danger, per- 
naps death. How far she had gone aside from the 


| ideal she had formed of her duties as a true wife! 


had laid his pitiless finger on every attempt to | 


interrupt the progress of the ruin, seeming to rejoice | 


in promoting the advance of the fire-fiend. 
the noble enginery of the fire department was in 
full play, but many a bursted hose had been thrown 


All | 
| would never come ? 


aside, and other difficulties from clogging ice in | 


The 


every direction were continually arising. 


tall, partly fallen walls of the brick building were | Smoke-begrimed, drenched, 


how far failed in making for him the sunshiny 
home they had long ago pictured! And now 
what if she should never more have opportunity 
to show him how dearer to her than all else on 
earth was his happiness and that of their chil- 
dren? 

In her misery it seemed that hours had passed 
before she heard a footstepatthedoor. And then 
she sprang up in terror. Was it his step or that 
of another, come to tell her—? 

“Amy—at last. Poor wife, did you think | 
Sut don’t come near me yet, 
dear !” 

But she clung to him for a moment, and then 
stood back in amazement at his appearance. 


and with ice clinging 
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uld not have known 
him except for hisvoice. As she hastily brought 
him dry clothing and hot coffee, he gave her an 
outline of his experience for the past few 
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WATER-LILIES. 


LIT rLeE, white bird’s-nest of a school-h use, 
l nestled down in a ormed by 
sloping sides of three green hills; a 
stretch of front, bounded by 
greener trees, ard a sparkle of blue river water in 
the distance; a tangle of morning-glories over 
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far enough in the bounds of womanhood to feel 
much of that brooding tenderness that in days to 
come would develop into the all-#bsorbing mother- 
love. She held the to be 
second to none, and her interest in, and love for, 
her work amounted to enthusiasm. 
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ing sensation in her throat and an laveluntary | And would that ali who, in school or home, 
wish for home and mother. For a moment her | teach the little ones might learn it also, and still 
hand, pressing over her eyes, shut out the pretty | more gently and lovingly deal with those of whom 
school-room and bright-faced children. Suddenly | it has been said that “their angels do always be- 
Bessie G. Hart. 


a trampling, a sound of eager though suppressed | hold His face.” 


voices, and a breath of perfume all at once saluted | 
her. Looking up, at the first glance she thought | 
the river’s whole store of water-lilies had left their | 
birthplace and sought the schoo! house. 

The second glance showed her four of the wet- | 
test, dirtiest, most bedraggled boys a teacher's 
eyes ever beheld. Outof breath, flushed, smiling, 
radiantly happy, they stood before her loaded 
down with great, snowy, golden-hearted water- | 
lilies. Surprise kept her mute, and the wettest, 
the muddiest, and consequently the happiest, ex- 
plained : 

“You said last night you liked water-lilies | 
better ’n any other flowers, an’ so me’n Jimmie | 
’*n Tommie’n Frank we went this noon to get 
some to s’prise you with. We got a little wet and | 
some muddy, ’n I fell in all over. We meant to| 
be back by one, but it took longer ’n we thonght.”’ | 

After which explanation they deposited their | 
fragrant burden on the floor at her feet, and in the 
sublime consciousness of a meritorious action filed | 
triumphantly to their seats. How did that teacher 
feel? She could not have told, neither can I. | 
But the two last classes did not recite that night, | 
the headache and other causes having reduced the | 
teacher to a state which may be imagined rather | 
than described. But in the distribution of kisses | 
which was the usual thing before the children | 
went home, you may be sure the truants received 
their share, somewhat, it must be confessed, to the 

i 
| 
| 
| 





detriment of the teacher's dainty dress. And after 
they had all gone the “rods in pickle” went into 
the stove, which stove, not being needed for use, 
she converted into a thing of beauty with the 
water-lilies, making it a veritable altar whereon 
she offered the sincere sacrifice of repentance. 

A subdued little girl locked the school-house | 
door that night, and with the whitest and sweetest | 
of the lilies in her hands walked slowly home- | 
ward. But it was a very radiant person who first | 
caught sight of “some one” who had come instead | 
of writing a letter. And so it happened that not 
long after “some one,” looking at a water lily 
with a tender recollection of the dewy eyes and 
tremulous lips of that strict disciplinarian, our 
teacher, who had told him the story, sent to the 
white school-house among the hills a wonderful 
specimen of illumination bearing the words, 
“Consider the lilies,” and whose pride and glory 
it has ever since been. Whether it was the story 
or the teacher prompted the gift I cannot say, as 
this is a school-teacher’s »xperience, not a love 
story. 

But these water-lilies had a mission, and taught 
that girl teacher something she never forgot—that 
friends are sometimes most thoughtful when we 
think them most forgetful, that hasty judgment 
brings in its train quick repentance, and that the 
workings of the child-heart are mysterious and 

ast finding out sometimes, but always altogether 
ovable. 

Our teacher is a teacher still, and thongh her 
school is much smaller than that in the little white 
school-house, it certainly is no less dear to her. 
And ’mid the lessons she is teaching she never 
forgets that tanght her by the water-lilies. 


IN OCTOBER. 


SAW the sunlight glinting down 


Where the tal] trees stood gaunt and brown. 


I saw the soft, pathetic light 


Touch the stream’s foam to glistering white. 


I saw the tearful luster shed 
Where falling leaves heaped gold and red. 


I heard the music that they make— 
The becks that brattle through the brake, 


And toss the withered fern-fronds by, 
And laugh beneath the sombre sky. 


I heard the river's ceaseless song, 
Sweeping fir-crested hills among. 


The chirpings of each lingering bird 
That braves the angry North, I heard. 


And a fresh yearning woke and cried, 
A voice of love unsatisfied ; 


And all the lovely autumn day, 
In burning tears seemed blurred away. 


To wood and glen, to hill and plain, 
For nature’s balm I asked, in vain. 


Then I said, low and suddenly, 
“God keep my darling safe for me.”’ 





THE SETTING OUT. 





| 
IME was when our good New England girls 
T began early in life to lay by in store articles 
which were entitled part of “a setting out.” 
Ir real thrifty households, this began before the 
girls were in their teens. Usually the first ste 
| was in the patchwork line, and “ Sarah’s quilts” 
| were neatly qnilted and bound, and laid away as 


la nucleus, around which other kindred home 


| supplies were likely to gather. 

| Times and customs change, and modern 
|improvements make much of the old-time hand- 
| labor unnecessary. Yet it is a question whether 
; some of the thrift of those days might not well be 
grafted on to our improvements. If girls who ex- 
pect some day to marry would still lay by in store 
articles that would be useful in housekeeping, it 
would surely be better than spending all on tran- 
sient finery as they go along. It is surprising 
how much may be gathered up little by little, 
even on a small income. 

A girl who had lived out for several years in 
good families, where she was “made one of 
them,” rarely earned more than two dollars a 
week, yet she helped her mother at home, clothed 
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herself well, bought a pretty cottage set for her 
own room with six cane-reated chairs, made up 
several bolts of muslin, bought table linen and 
towels, table furniture, and 
tinware of the labor-saving sort 
gathered these together little by little, and made 
each week’s wages go the farthest by close calcu- 
lation. Her wedding outtit was perhaps plainer 
than some, but she was suited, and it was all in 
gocd taste and stylishly made, which last is the 
main feature in good dressing. A woman 
look “ dowdy” in an eight dollar a yard silk and 
a baggy sealskin sacque 

It may be objected that the much thought given 
to this “ setting eut”’ business brought the subject 
of matrimony too prominently before the minds 
of our foremothers in their girlish days. But | 
think they would compare very fairly with the 
young girls of to-day. Sober, practical habits of 
* secumulating ” quite improving 
modern habits of silly “ flirtations,’ which are 
generally condoned. The young women of the 
times turned out just as good house-mothers as 

gay, thoughtless butterflies of our times, wh¢ 
will persist in marrying, though all their “set 
ting out” 
finger-bowls 
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DRESSING UP. 


E often hear women say: “It doesn’t pay to 

dress up prettily where we live, just in this 

little town or out in thecountry.” Yester 
day one woman said this to another, and this was 
the answer: “If vou were living in a city, who 
would you dress up for any more than in this vil 
lage ?—for the admiring eyes of the dude or the 
stranger, who knew and cared nothing for you, | 
wonder? How much more sensible to be admired 
by one’s own husband and children and the neigh 
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THE HOME CLUB. 


MEETING AT MRS. HULL'S 


Mrs. Hull.—The result of the informal meeting 
held by the ladies on last Tuesday was the forma 
tion of a club, which will meet 
and members all 


once each month 
who ean 
The members will discuss and seek information on 
all subjects of interest to house and home keepers 
The meetings are to be very infurmal. T! 
important officer is a secretary, who will 
record of the discussions of each meeting. <A 

report is not expected. Only the more importan 
items will be noted down, and as concisely as pos- 
sible. 


welcome as atten 


e ony 


Keep 


With this brief explanation, we will pro- 
ceed to our interchange of ideas. “Has any one a 
subject to introduce or questionsto ask ? ; 

Mrs. Dawson.—I would like a recipe for making 
jelly out of rhubarb. 

Mrs. Clay.—I can give an excellent one. 
the stalks in small 
water to keep the fruit f 
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| bors, who know and love you, and the good people 
who appreciate your worth !” 
The words sank into our heart. 
whom they were addressed received them kindly, 
We must confess that we had never thought 
on the subj 
And 
raided ru 
went ont 


The woman to 


| too. 
ect seriously, as had the good woman 
up j 
make vears ago 
hinking about it and of women wh« 
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instance that was li 


then, as we took our work—the big 
gy we wanted to we 
lress 
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nobody will see 


st aunuse “ 
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in that direction 
ged 


if 


C irelessly J ver them, 
and we remembered a 
pointe 


A middle-a 


had a picture 


man said ‘I do wish I 
other, or I wish the picture 
that is in my mind could be obliterated. I know 
that she was tall 


once: 


my i 


and slender and had a low, sweet 
aud her touch was gentle and loving, | 
remember 
col 


voice, 

het only is dressed in a « 

ored, faded calico wrapper, with her 

pulled back and carelessly twisted up in at 

littl 

a tired expression; nearly al 
ing wearily about her work; 


laughing or having fun with 


ul 


e knot high up on her head; her face wearing 
ways sick and drag- 


gu 


never singing 
us childr 
pains in her head or breast or side; 


ing, and miserable. I 


ever 
with 
: ° 
taking medi- 
cine, moa her 
wear any 


never saw 
rht and gay; nothing light 
airy in summer time; no bit of ribbon or lace 
Iry; I never heard her laugh or tell anything 
funny,and in my memory I hold nothing 
or or fair. I sorry; I know she was 
good and kind and never scolded us and that she 
loved her children dearly, and I am inclined to 
believe that she gave herself for us, made herselt 
a slave to minister to her family. 
years old when she died.” 

The man’s memory held a pi ture that time nor 
ears could ever efface. Will mothers think ot 
this and make good and beautiful pictures for theiz 
li treasure after other pictures have 
? PIPSEY 
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for drinking. I commenced using it about three 
weeks ago. At that time my two little children 
were far from well. They had stomach and bowel 
troubles, which kept growing worse instead of 
better with all my care. Since they have been 
using the boiled water they are steadily improv- 
ing. An old nurse I met while at my aunt’s told 
me that children troubled with summer complaint 
should drink freely of boiled milk, and they and 
all other persons would avert many ills incident 
to the summer season if boiled water was always 
used. 

Mrs. Greyson.—1 fully agree with you. When 
it is necessary to use water which is not very clear 
or cistern water it should always be filtered. A 
filter can be made in a very large flower-pot. 
Place a layer of clean, small pebbles over the 
bottom of the pot to the depth of two inches; 
over these lay a piece of flannel or thick muslin ; 
over the flannel put charcoal to within three 
inches of the top of the pot, then fill to within an 
inch of the top with pebbles. The water to be 
filtered is poured in to the pebbles and passes 
slowly through the charcoal and pebbles below, 
then out through the hole in the bottom of the 
pot into a jar or bucket over which the pot is 
placed. 

Mrs. Mason.—While on the subject of water | 
must tell that water in which clothes have been 
washed can be made clear and clean by dissolving 
a small piece of alum in hot water and stirring it 
in a tubful of suds. All the impurities will sink 
to the bottom. The water can then be poured off 
and used a second time. I found this of great use 
one summer when we were very scarce of soft water. 

Mrs. Lastman.—Wil] some one give mea recipe 
for a pudding which can be made early in the 
morning or one day for the next? 

Mrs. Head.—Country pudding is a great favor- 
ite with us. Place four tablespoonfuls of corn 
starch in a bowl; add one-half cup of sugar and 
mix together; beat in the yelks of six eggs and 
stir the mixture into three pints of milk; boil on 
the fire; stir until it thickens, then pour into a 
deep dish. Beat the whites of the eggs to a froth, 
add three teaspoonfuls of powdered sugar, and 
spread over the top of the pudding. Set in the 
oven just long enough to brown the top, then set 
away to cool. It is very nice if placed on ice an 
hour or so before serving. 

Mrs. Hill.—Fruit rice pudding is very good. 
Boil a teacupful of rice in a small quantity of 
water until tender. Pour off all water remaining, 
and let it steam dry. J ine an earthen baking- 
dish with the rice, press’ng it up around the sides 
and over the bottom. Fill it with apples cut in 
small slices; cover with rice; place the dish in a 
steamer and steam until the apples are tender. 
This may be determined by running a broom 
straw through them. Let it stand until cold, 
then turn out on a plate and serve with sugar and 
cream. 

Mrs. Davis.—-1 would like to have the opinion 
of the ladies about what children shall and shal] 
not do on Sunday. It is a question that I, with 
three small children, have to study over often. 

Mrs. Strong.—I think children should be tanght 
to go to church and Sunday-school, and to keep 
the day holy. 

Mrs. Tomlin.—I think it is not well to be too 
strict with small children. 
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Mrs. Wiillis.—I believe it is something which 
to be decided according to circumstances. The 
age of children and their surroundings, as well as 
their individual temperaments, have much to do 
with it. 

Mrs. Hull.— While a child should be taught to 
reverence the Sabbath, I think it is a mistake to 
be too strict. There is danger of making them 
feel that it is a day of irksome duties, instead of 
leading them to enjoy its rest and quiet pleasures 
As you see, we live on the edge of the town; my 
little boy Ted is a very stirring child. It would 
be next to an impossibility to keep him quiet all 
day. When it seems right, I] have him go to 
church and Sunday-school. Unless he is sick or 
the weather is bad he never misses the latter 
He has a few simple duties to attend to in the 
morning. He always feeds and waters the chick 
ens on Sundays, though the boy attends to it on 
other days, and I always select a Bible or hymn 
verse which has the care of animals or some liy- 
ing creature for its subject for him to learn. I 
give hin an hour of my time in the afternoon, 
when he can ask any questions he likes, or I tell 
him Bible stories. His father takes him for a 
walk later, and I always tell him a story at bed- 
time. He has never complained of finding Sun- 
day dull, although he is not allowed to have any 
of his games and none of his toys, save some 
noiseless ones, with which on rainy days he some- 
times amuses himself. 

Mrs. Muller.—My little girl of six is allowed to 
have her dolls. She does not cut and make 
clothes for them, but she washes, dresses, and 
attends to their imaginary wants. She often 
takes them to an imaginary church or,Sunday- 
school and teaches them Bible verses which she 
has learned herself. I think it wrong to deprive 
a small or any child of all their resources for 
entertaining themselves, while I think it also 
wrong to let them have al] their playthings and 
play as on other days. 


SOME HINTS ON HOUSE-FURNISHING. 


HEN Washington Stillman married Har 
riet Grant nearly every one of their mutual 
friends said: ‘‘ What a pity! she cares 80 

much for dress, has such a fancy for being sur 
rounded by pretty things, she will ruin a poor 
fellow like Washington before a year is over, and 
they will be obliged to pass the rest of their lives 
in the poor-house.” 

Harriet certainly was fond of beautiful things, 
and although I knew she had a talent for making 
the most of small materials and often managed to 
get an effect that was quite wonderful, still I felt, 
with the rest of her friends, that it did not prom 
ise to be a restful experiment when the pretty, 


modest, daintily attired bride left the home of 


comfort to share a rather meagre-looking little 
cottage on the outskirts of our village with a man, 
not over practical, to help manage the small in 
come he was able to bring in. 

Washington was a little ashamed of his ugly 
little home, and did offer to take his pretty wife 
to board till he was justified by his income in 
taking a nicer and more comfortable house. But 
Harriet said : 
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“No; let us go right home, if we have to sit on 
packing-boxes, and we can amuse ourselves mak 
ing them comfortable till we get better things to 
take their places.” 

“My darling,” said her husband, “there i 
even a wardrobe to put your pretty dresses in, 
ind they will get dreadfully dusty and tumbled.” 

“Never mind,” smiled Harriet; “ it won’t take 
all my time to cover and cushion the boxes. | 
shall have plenty for dusting my draperies, I am 


not 


sure.” 
So, in spite of ominous headshakings and the 


you will soon tire of such work,” the 


’ 
oft-repeated 
daring pair went into the much-frowned-on little 
cottage, with very little plenishing and none of 
the daintinesses it so rests a cultured eye to rest 
on. My own business affairs took me away from 
home just as this pair of turtle doves assumed 
their harness, and except from an occasional letter 
saying (in the usual unsatisfactory way which 
letters have of leaving out all interesting details 
“all is going on right well,” I lost sight of my 
young friends during the first year of their part- 
nership. Then I came home, and one of my first 
visits was one to Harriet. 

Somehow, from the pictures our friends had 
painted of her future, 1 had grown to expect to 
find my girl-friend becoming old and careworn, 


““ 


with gaping elbows and tumbled calico aprons 
I almost started with surprise when Harriet 
came in at once, with the prettiest dress I had 
ever seen her wearand looking younger than when 
we had parted and fresh asa pink. She welcomed 
‘Aunt Marv” with cordial sweetness, and I was 
again astonished when she took me over her little 
home to let me see what a transformation had 
taken place in it, 

“Good gracious, Hatty!” I said, “you will 
drive Washington into robbing a bank to supply 
your luxuries, if you don’t take care.” 

She laughed with innocent glee as she answered : 

‘T am glad it strikes you as pretty ; it all came 
so gradually we hardly know how nice it is. But 
don't be frightened about the bank. I have found 
i better way to use Washington’s hands when he 
has any time to spare. Why, auntie, we are not 
one cent in debt. and we have a little account of 

ur own in the bank, so we won’t rob it. But 
take off your wraps and get rested, for I am eager 
to show you how nicely we are settled and how 


™~ 


many useful things have grown around us.” 

“And, my dear, you don’t miss the parties and 
drives and boatings and attention you used to be 
so fond of?” 

‘Not one bit,” she said. 
the energy I once gave 
manage my kitchen affairs, and the brain-power 
it took to entertain young gentlemen, so as to keep 
them from yawning, goes into all sorts of con- 
trivances, fitting shelves into convenient corners, 
and soon. We girls only need pleasant employ- 
ment, and if we don’t have a house to regulate 
ve work off our surplus energy on dress, theatres, 
or any other sort of fun that we can get, only it is 
much nicer to do it with and fér one we care 
r and who is a help at the sametime.” 

Well, it took me some time to go over the house 

see its small treasures, and I do want to tell 
you some of the contriving Harriet had done to 
turn the empty, ugly cottage into a comfortable, 
ind even tasteful, home 


‘You see, it takes all 
to picnics and fairs t 


a 
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It had, at first, been settled that their funds 
would not allow them to employ a regular servant, 
and Harriet, knowing that as she had never been 
used to any sort of hard work and that it would 
tax her strength, hit upon a plan to have help. 
She was an excellent needlewoman, and her work 
was so dainty that it was easy to find some store 
which would supply her with embroidery enough 
to fill up her spare minutes, and from the first 
she earned enough to keep a small maid—a neat 
little village girl, whose home was so near she 
could always nestle under the maternal wing at 
night. Hattie did not yet feel as if she could care 
for a child entirely, and was glad the home-nest 
could shelter her after the day was done, besides, 
she was best pleased to have the evenings free for 
Washington and herself—they found so 
much to do, so many plans to carry out, so many 


le 
ony 


tastes to compare. 

The embroidery gave her rest from more active 
work, and when the evenings were long she soon 
began to count up a little sum which she felt at 
for the pretty things she had by 
no means ceased to care for. With this fund her 
table glass and china had been bought. And let 
me tell you about the shelves she had in parlor 
and dining-room for books and china. Washing- 
ton made the plain board shelf of the size she 
needed (for books one above another), then 
Harriet took empty cotton reels, choosing the 
sizes to match, and glued them on at intervals 
about two inches apart; a strip of thin wood was 
glued above the spools, and all painted black 
“So,” as Harriet laughingly explained, “it was 
supposed to look like carved ebony.” 

“If you make a set of shelves, graduate the 
spools, taking large ones for lower shelves, and 
little ‘one hundred’ spools for the upper 


liberty to spend 


dear 
one.” 
After awhile I saw the very first packing-boxes 
which had brought household wares for the 
setting up’’—figuring under the windows in the 
form of ottomans. They were covered with dark 
red chintz; for a border linen crash was used— 
Russia crash; half the width of the crash is taken, 
about three inches unraveled for fringe; an inch 
above threads are drawn out, and a red strip of the 
or, better still,a red ribbon drawn through, 
interlacing the thread. A pattern of simple cross 
stitch was worked on the crash—above and below 
the drawn threads—and altogether this made a 
very effective show. Cushions covered with 
crash, worked in red wools, were on the window 
seat also. The boxes were made to open, so as to 
tuck away all sorts of odds and ends, and, Harriet 


chintz 


“saved room.” 

“ And now let me show you,” she said, “ how to 
make parlor chairs of kitchen ones—(till you can 
afford the real article)—we think them so pretty 
we don’t mind the waiting at all. You know 
the broad piece at the top, well, we plane that 
down some, and fit in one spoke after another into 
the back, each one with a little groove in it 
down the centre. We paint the whole chair 
black, except in the grooves; the nice little 
bottles of ‘gold paint’ « in there, and we 
think it is lovely to see the shine, it looks to us 
‘quite artistic ;) the legs and cross-pieces also 
have the gold paint delicately put on, i soft 
covered with bright-colored stuff finishes 
us straight from New 


said, 
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York, and as we see it more than any one, that is | “Till we can afford more really beautiful adorn- 


all sufficient. 


“Then there is a small table, it is just a plain | 


deal table (or was, when we first had it). I cov 


ered the top and legs with red canton flannel. 


piece of board is fitted underneath for books and | tress, who 


“ager (also covered with the flannel), and a large 


w of red tied here and there makes it quite | 


pretty—and | know it is useful.” 

Of course, I admired the skill and coziness of 
all this, and asked some questions about the cur- 
tains, which were soft and fell in pretty folds. 

Harriet laughed as she showed me they were 
just common Turkish towels. “If they are well 


selected,” she said, “it is not a bad effect, is it? | 


It takes two for the length—they come in pairs, 
you know—and where the open space is left 
between the two you can run a ribbon or other 
red stuff in (as in the box covers). I say red 
because that is the color I have adopted— but, of 
course, other colors suit other people, and you 
are at full liberty to choose your own, but red 
wears well. It takes four, or two pairs for each 
ordinary window; and if you get tired of them 
you can easily transfer them to the bath-room for 
active use. | have these hung on rings and poles, 
and they were pretty high in price when we 
began housekeeping. 
compromise. My rods are only pipe stems; you 
ean buy them for very little, in good lengths, at 
almost any tobacco store; for rings, I took the 
little ones we use in dressmaking, brass ones—and 
they move quite easily. I have no trouble with 
them ;” and she added, with a smile, “if any one 
has discovered all my ‘make shifts,’ they have 
been too polite to tell me of it. 

“My scrap basket is only a cheap basket, 
painted with my pet gold paint and decorated 
with bows of ribbon; but much of the red drapery 
is made of a red cloth dress I once had. I made 
it into a scarf or a tidy, as the size of my pieces 
allowed. There was one piece large enough to 
cover a small table; one was long and rather nar- 
row—that made a sort of lambrequin for the man- 
tle; the pieces which had been used for flounces 
were exactly the right width for fringing; see, it 
is only cut into strips closely, so as to give ita 
fringe-like look, and a heading of fancy stitches 
makes it do duty as such. Small pieces made 
tidies. I had time enough to do the fancy work 
on them when I was tired and wanted to rest; 
even the tiny pieces of that red cloth were capable 
of being lamp mats, needing only a border of gold- 
colored embroidery.” 

“But this ecreen,” I said, noticing quite an at- 
tractive one at the side of the room: “is that 
also your own work ?” 

“Oh! yes; Washington made the frame; the 
foundation is only cream-colored Silesia, and I 
took some time to select the Japanese fans 
with cuttings from which it is decorated. It 
stands on brass feet, which I found at a hard- 
ware store. 
pictures are nearly all engravings cut from books 
or papers—there are such lovely ones nowadays- 
and the mountings I am prond of, for Washington 
made all the passepartout himself, so neatly no 
one would guess they were home-made articles.” 

Here and there on the walls hung a bright fan, 
a Chinese scroll, or the wings of some bright 
bird as decoration. 


I made a funny sort of 


And my ‘fine arts’ in the shape of 


| . ° 
| ments,” explained Harriet. 


Indeed, that little parlor was so pretty, so cheer 
ful, I love to think about it still, and the sweetest, 


A | loveliest thing in it was the contented little mis- 


as twice as happy there as if eacl 
article had come, ready-made and elegant, from a 
fashionable upholsterer, who would have left n 
freedom, but perhaps dictated the place and posi 
tion of each piece before he left the furniture. 

There is one thing I want to tell you which 
Harriet confided to me during that visit. She 
grew quite enthusiastic over the much-abused 
tomato cans. 

“What would I do without them?” she ex 
claimed. “ Now that I am trying to buy so little 
I use them for cooking in preference to almost 


|anything, for just as soon as they become one bit 


| things (lard, for instance 


rough or leak it is so easy to throw them aside 
and get out fresh ones. Of course, they can only 
be so used when a family is small, like mine. | 
have had a handle soldered to one, and keep it 
in the flour-barrel, and another is always at hand 
near the water-bucket. One I use for a quart 
measure, and I have wires run through some to 
use as little buckets; they are good to keep suc} 
as are constantly used 
in, and so save exposure to flies or dust of larger 
quantities. In the cellar I have a shelf filled 
with nice, bright, clean cans, with pasteboard 
covers fitted on, and I use them for all the little 
stores so necessary to keep on hand when one 
is one’s own mainstay, and yet does not like to 
have cumbering up the kitchen closets with. A 
label, plainly written, shows me at once where t 
get soda or starch or nails or beans or seeds—in 
fact, more than I can think of at once. 

“See this bench out here, all covered with ran 
ning green vines, they are all rooted in tomat 
cans, and the vines on the fence are in hanging 
cans also. All winter [ had parsley for us 
grown in a row of cans set in a sunny window, and 
there is always one outside the door filled with 
water for the cat or chickens to drink it. They 
take up so little room, and with a coat of unobtru 
sive paint no onenotices them. And see! Wash- 
ington made bird-boxes of some, and so we have 
bird music. 

“T have even had some cnt down for cake-bak- 
ing, and they are good muffin rings, too.” 

“Well, my dear,” I said, “if I am older than 
vou are, you have found out a good many secrets 
[ had not fathomed, and if you permit I will tell 
some of them to others, too.” 

“Do,” said happy Hatty, “and 
very soon and let me tell you more.” 

MARTHA 


come back 


THE WINDOW GARDEN. 


MONG the most desirable plants for a window 
garden, vines are deserving of special men 
tion as indispensable for draping and fes- 

tooning, thus forming 
graceful and luxuriant foliage. 

The Madeira vine is one of the most rapid 
climbers and is of strong and vigorous habit. A 
pleasing effect is produced by planting the bulbs 
each side of the “ miniature garden” and training 


the vines up the sides and across the window, and 





a framework or bower of 
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the clinging tendrils, twining wherever support is 
offered, will form a beautiful network of verdure. 
The flower is fine in racemes and sweet-scented. 
Smilaz.—This vine, with its dark green foliage 
and attractive, “wavy appearance,” is unsurpassed 
for grace and beauty. It is propagated from seeds 
or bulbs—the seeds germinate slowly, sometimes 


lying two months before signs of growth appear, 


Plant in a rich, light soil, until 
they germinate, then place in a warm, sunny cor- 
nerof your window. When the season's growt! 
over and the foliage begins to fade and turn yel 
low, let it dry off gradually, remove the bulbs, 
pack them away in adry place for eight « 
re-potted and will s.o 


water sparingly 


r ten 
weeks, when they can be 


will 


begin growing again Pry its culture—you 
be gratified with the result 

Maraundya.—The flowering vine, maraundya, is 
a beautiful climber it « 
by means of the long petioles, twining very quickly, 
and is readily trained in rhe 


variety, alba, produces white flowers and presents 


ind a free bloomer titi 


any desired form. 


a fine appearance with its “ mass of snowy bloom.” 
I have sometimes combined the alba and rosea, and 
the effect is charming 

Mahonia, with its 


blossoms, is desirable ior hanging-baskets 


we and sweet-scented 
It re- 


line foil 
quires a light soil and a sunny exposure 

Othonna crassifolia i 
drooping plant, culture and | 
vellow star-flowers, brilliant in effect I 
ing habit makes it a favorite for hanging-pots 

Ivy geraniums are also well adapted for the win 
dow-garden. The leaf markings are m« 
defined and the colorings more vivid 
posed to the full sunlight 

Iviex, both English and German, also the colesum, 
are favorite vines 

Oralis.—For the hanging basket there is, per 
haps, no plant which 
than this. It isa free bloomer and the folia 
very attractive, forming an “unbroken 
the “green, symmetrical The \ V 
Fioribunda rosea produces pink, the alba white, and 
the lutea yellow flowers 

The Oxalis require a light sandy soil, a mixture 
of loam and sand being suitable. The soil should 


is a graceful creeping o1 
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The leaves of the oxalis have an acid taste, o1 
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DEPARTMENT. 


Thought, variegated foliage, flowers rose colored, 
and Master Christine, bright pink, one of the 
finest. The variety King Olga is said to be 
remarkably fine flowers, a brilliant pink with 
white center. Peter Henderson, in his Manual of 
Everything for the Garden, speaks of it as “ un- 
doubtedly the finest single bedding out geranium 
that out for many ars,” and 
‘destined to supersede Master Christine.”’ 

Of the double geraniums, the Naomi pink, H 
Cannel, bright scarlet, and Asa Gray salmon, are 
described among the desirable varieties. 

The foliage geraniums, silver and gold leaf, 
| ornamental 
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sweet-scented varieties, are 
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These are all so easy of culture and so satisfactory 
ilts, even the amateur may cultivate them 
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* Make our homes beautiful, bring to them flowers, 
Plant them about us to bud and to bloom.” 
A. C. WEMAN 


RECIPES. 


Our nearest neighbor is a woman 
She 


HARD SOAP. 
who never fails in anything she undertakes. 
made soft soap with concentrated lye a year ago 
quite good soft soap it was, but the odor was un- 
pleasant. She was not satisfied with the result, 
ind last spring she boiled it over, added a little 
cold and salt, let it cool, cut it out and 
cleaned the kettle, and repeated this twice—the 
~and she made the finest hard 

» evel The bad odor is gone and the 
blocks are hard and white and just as good to wash 
If any woman prefers soft soap 


water 
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THE ANCIENT ORGAN. 


TS soul peals upward in majestic flight 
| The ancient organ framed in carved 
gray stone— 
And thro’ the deep vibration winds alone 
A mellow, mystic chord, a wave of light, 
Encased in sound; now loses it its might, 
And lower, softer, lesser, finer grown, 
Spins far, far out into a thread of tone 
That scarce is heard, so soft and silvery 
slight. 
Then bellowing with brazen, brilliant blare, 
It rouses all the lonely granite fane, 
And fills with roaring echoes al! the air, 
Then rattles baek into the pipes again, 
Till, surely, | could think the organ there 
Knows all the heart's deep rapture and 
ite pain. 


OCTOBER. 
\ CHARMED moment poised between 


be 


4 


perfection and decay, 
The aftermath of yellowing green is 
touched with specks of gray. 


The maple’s gold and scarlet leaf hangs 
quivering in the sun, 

As though it felt a throb of grief that sum 
mer days are done. 


Along the way the tangled briers gleam 
with a ruddy glow ; 

October lights her festal fires ‘neath treas- 
ures bending low ; 


And like a gorgeous, conquering queen, in 
some triumphal bour, 

She scatters with a gracious mien the riches 
of her dower. 


She ‘uungs upon the clambering vine a robe 
of peerless dyes, 

And bursting berries, red with wine, ripened 
*neath golden skies. 


In tawny-reds and russet-browns the forest 
trees are dressed, 

And on their blazing crimson crowns she 
stamps her royal crest. 


Where’er she goes, at her command, strange 
beauties burst to sight, 

A waiting hush hangs o’er the land, rich 
with mellow light. 


Till farupon the mountains steep she spreads 
a mystic haze, 
As if behind its veil to weep for her last 
perfect days. 
Evizapetn A. Davis in The Continent. 


KEYS. 


ONG ago, in old Granada, when the 
Moors were foreed to flee, 
4 Fach man locked his home behind 
him, taking in his flight the key. 


Hopefully they watched and waited for the 
time to come when they 

Should return from their long exile to those 
homes so far away. 


But the mansions in Granada they had left 
in all their prime 

Vanished, us the years rolled onward, 
‘neath the crumbling touch of time. 


Like the Moors, we all have dwellings where 
we vainly long to be, 

And through all life's changing phases ever 
fast we hold the key. 


Our fair country lies behind us; we are ex 
iles, too, in truth. 

For no more shal! we behold her. Our Gra- 
nada’s name is Youth. 


We have our delusive day dreams, and re- 
joice when, now and then, 

Some old heartstring stirs within us, and 
we fee! our youth again. 


“We are young,” we cry triumphant, 
thrilled with old-time joy and glee, 
Then the dream fades slowly, softly, leav 
ing nothing but the key. 
Bessig Caanpier, in the Century. 


OCTOBER. 


Y, thou art welcome, Heaven’s delicious 
\ breath, 
+ When woods begin to wear the crim 
son leaf, 
And sun grows meek, and the meek suns 
grow brief, 

And the year smiles as it draws near its 

death. 

Wind of the sunny South, oh! still delay 
In the gay woods and in the golden air, 
Like to a good old age released from care, 

Journeying, in long serenity, away. 

In such a bright, late quiet, would that I 
Might wear out life like thee, ’mid bowers 

and brooks, 
And, dearer yet, the sunshine of kind 
looks, 

And music of kind voices ever nigh, 

And, when my last sand twinkled in the 

glass, 

Pass silently from men, as thou dost pass 

Witiiam C. Bryant 
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HOME DECORATION AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 


Home Decoration aud Fancy Leedlewark. 


ART AT HOME. 


Ribbosene is a new ribbon used for flowers in rib 
bon embroidery. It appears to be made of raw silk, 
if a erape-like texture, and is about one-half inch in 
width. Its elastic nature admits of its being stretched, 
so that in forming petal, a piece of the ribbosene may 
be compressed at the ends and widened in the middle, 

as to lie smoothly, like a real petal. Leaves and 
stems with ribbosene flowers may be worked in crewel, 
flons, Or arrasene 


Anglo-Indian embroidery is a name given to work 
executed upon bandana or other gay handkerchiefs 
All the bars and patterns are outlined with conven 
tional stitches in gold or silver threads, which may be 
if with crewel, floss, or colored 


combined, desired, 


tinsel, 


Berlin wool work is coming into favor again, but 
in the old patterns, many of which, when they 
to imitate flowers and figures, were simply 

The favorite patterns will be purely con 
as serolls, walls-of-Troy, and 
he like. Many of our readers are familiar only with 
the common cross-stitch and side stiteh, but there 
sre a number of others, as Leviathan, satin, long, and 
Gobelin, which will enable the worker to imitate old 
tapestry, rugs, and earpets. 


not 
ught 
earicatures, 


ventional, rrabesques, 


Cut-work, as practiced by the Venetians in the six- 
teenth, and previously by the Irish in the sixth, cen 
tury, is the very beginning of lace. It is so simple that 
t may be readily executed by any one. 
pretty running leaf design upon a strip of good linen 
Then work tu. outlines of the leaves and the connect 
ing stems with fine nun’s thread in buttonhole stitch 
Having finished the work, it should be washed, 
starched, and ironed on the wrong side. Then, all 
the interstices between the leaves and the stems should 
be eut out with asharp pair of scissors. This spreies 
of work is easier, and at the same time more effective 
ond artistic, than common white embroidery, 


Trace a 


CARVED TILES. 


RS. LYDIA HOYT FARMER has the credit of 
inventing a new miner art, which will, perhaps, 
open a fresh field for women in the way of mak 
It is carving tiles from Colorado 


M 


ing money at home, 
marble, which is as beautiful as Carrara marble, but 


soft enough to carve with a penknife. Why could not 
some of our ladies who cannot get Colorado 
experiment with ordinary soft stone? 

The usual carving tools are too coarse, so Mrs, 
Farmer supplied herself with the following imple 
ments: A long pin with a head, as a lady’s hat-pin; 
two nail cleaners—a patent steel] one, and an ordinary 
ivory one, with brush ; a four-bladed penknife; a bent 
wire instrument, such as used by dentists for scraping 
teeth; a piece of emery paper. The marble may be 
procured from Colorado Springs by writing directly to 
the Colorado Stucco and Cement Company. One hun 
lred pounds will cut up into twenty-five or thirty 
tiles, from two by three to six by seven inches. 

Any conventional design will do to begin with, as 
flowers and leaves, dolphins, swans, Cupids, and the 
| First sketch or traee the outline, and pick it in 
with the pin, Then, with the point of a knife-blade 
+ the steel nail-cleaner, cut a deep, clear outline, 
eparating the design from the background; next, 
“arefully scrape away the background with the large 


marble 


lil 
ilK 


| 


cutting it deep enough to throw the de- 
Use the emery paper from time 
time wherever smoothness is desired. Remember 
to leave all high lights and projections raised, and 
hollow out for shadows. Fine touches, as hair, pupils 
of eyes, lines of faces, and so forth, are made with the 
pin. Folds of drapery or large petals of flowers are 
earved with the knife-blades. The nail-brush is con 
stantly used to remove the dust from the design. The 
ivory point is used for rounding and smoothing, steel 
points for sharply cutting, This work differs from 
wood-carving in that the gypsum or marble is scraped 
away instead of being chipped. 

While carving, remember always to have the block 
so placed as to receive the light from the same diree 
tion, as one change alters all the shadows. When the 
work is finished polish it with emery paper, taking 
care not to rub out the fine lines. Wash it carefully, 
and wipe with a soft handkerchief—but do not wash 
too often, as the gypsum is porous and wetting changes 
its appearance, After one wetting, however, it will 
recover its original color when dry. In cutting outa 
tile use a saw, as the stone is too brittle to break 
Plaques instead of tiles may be made by 
having the marble sawed round instead of square. 
Where one has skill in drawing faces portraits may be 
copied from photographs. In carving a face always 
begin with the nose, as this stands out most promi 
nently and receives the highest light. 

Plaques and tiles of Colorado marble may be effect 
vely framed in plush, velvet, or hammered brass, 


kniife blade 
sign into high relief. 


to 


evenly. 
PIANOFORTE FRONTS: AND HOW TO 
DECORATE THEM. 

FTNHERE are few places in a room that better repay 
| the time spent upon beautifying them than 
pianoforte fronts, viz,: that part which in many 
pianes is occupied by fretwork and plaited silk. It 
18 a capital situation for putting in a little nice deco 
ration, for whatever is placed there is seen to great 
advantage. The first thing to be done toward deco 
rating this part of a piano is to carefully measure the 
opening that receives the fretwork, and it may be 
necessary to remove this fretwork to take the size 
acourately, though this is not often the case. The 
plaited silk is often stretched over a light framework 
if wood, and where this is the case the old silk can be 
removed and the painted silk tacked on to the exist 
ing framework. In some cases the silk is tacked on 
to the framework of the piano, and it is perhaps 
hardly necessary to have a framework made, as the 
silk to replace the old front ean likewise be tacked on 
the framework when finished. There must be suffi- 
cient silk to allow of its being turned over and round 
Some of the fine-colored satins, such as those used for 
embroidering, will be found to be a very suitable 
material for painting on if you decide to paint the 
design. The lustra painting mentioned in July num- 
ber is suitable for this parpose. The plan of painting 
the lights on thickly, and the darks on thinly, so that 
the material shows through, as in the case of plush or 
velvet, may be resorted to in the case of silk or satin. 
The colors need not in any case be painted on very 
thickly, as very little body of color is required to 
cover, and the less thickness of color there is upon the 
silk the better ehance there is of the color standing. 
Peacock blues and greens, olive green, and old gold 
are effective colors for painting on, though I give the 
preference to dark colors, as the painting is so much 
yn a dark than on alight ground. Old 


more effective 
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gold is more difficult to treat, as certain tones of green | I feel sure they will have little difficulty in enlarging 
are not effective upon it, and being, as it is, a sort of | and carrying out the design should they feel so dis 
middle tint between dark and light, unless some care | posed, The plants are slightly conventionalized, « 
be exercised much of the work painted upon it is apt | as to simplify them for working, and by paneling out 
to be lost. the space, and introducing the festoons at back of 

When the design has been painted the bronze colors | flowers, a certain “ oneness’ and completeness is given 
may be employed to complete the effect, and an out- | to the design, which perhaps would be lacking were 
line of gold would enrich the design. The festoon at | the flowers merely placed on the silk at regular inter 
back of flowers might be put in wholly in gold, so also | vals, with nothing to bind them together and make 


might the lines which divide the space up into panels. | them one 





In addition to the gold outline, the flowers and 
leaves might be finished with touches of the bronze 


eolors. 


This design might also be effectively worked in 
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There are plenty of decorative schemes besides the 
one given that would make effective pianoforte fronts 
A head of some great musician, supported gn either 
side by fcliage or cupids, or cupids holding a medal 


erewels or silk, and a little gold thread might be intro- | lion of a musician, or, again, cupids playing on musi 


duced. 





good substance, with good bold stitches, and the flow 
ers in silk. The festoon at back might be just out 
lined in gold-colored silk, or with gold thread, 
together with the dividing lines, though, of course, 
there is no reason why these ornamental features 
should not be omitted should it be thought that the 
work is sufficiently effective without them. 

The plants chosen—the daffodil, iris, poppy, and 
ehrysanthemum—are so familiar to all my readers that 


The leaves should be worked in crewels of | cal instruments, with flowers and butterflies; or, again, 





a field of flowers with birds and butterflies suggest 
themselves to every one, and only want to be carried 
out to be effective. 

Be careful to make the colors harmonize with the 
ground, especially in the case of paintings upon silk 


or satin. The darker the color of the ground the 
greater the need of care to avoid crudity, as a eom 
paratively low-toned color on the palette will look 
quite crude and harsh on the dark silk. 
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Hashion Department. 


FASHION NOTES. 


Early fall fashions differ little from those of late 
summer. It may be mentioned ander this head that 
the poke bonnet is the favorite style. For between- 
season costumes, white, brightened by colored rib- 
bons or velvet, is very popular, A white lawn or 
cambric dress may have a little jacket of velvet to 
make it suitable for the season, or a costume of cream- 
white nun’s-veiling or albatross may be rendered 
effective by collar, cuffs, and belt of garnet, cardinal, 
or black velvet or satin. In some of these fall cos 
tumes baby waists are seen. Light fall wraps are 
of pongee silk faced with cardinal satin. Gossamers 
are partially superseded by London-made waterproof- 
cloaks. The favorite parasol is of canvas over colored 
silk or satin. Long, tan-colored kid gloves, undressed, 
reaching to the elbow and wrinkled, are as popular as 
ever. A quaint Japanese fan is preferred to any of 
the more expensive order. Straw hats are generally 
trimmed with a simple scarf of colored silk or white 
mull or tulle. Loops and bows of narrow ribbon are 
worn as neck ornaments, but not to such an extent as 
plain silver pins. Seersucker dresses are popular, 
as they are exceedingly serviceable and can be done 
ap without ironing. They come in all shades, from 
pale pink and ciel-blue to the darkest lead tints, and 
are either striped or plaid; they are generally made 
with plain basque, kilted skirt, and sash drapery. Very 
often a vest of white pique or a chemisette or habit 
shirt of linen or cambric is inserted in the front of 
the basque. 


Canvas cloth is one of the late novelties. A can- 
vas costume shows the skirt striped with gold thread, 
with the overskirt bordered with a wide band of Turk- 
ish embroidery. Paniers and drapery are of canvas 
or etamine of an écru tint, with brown figures. The 
sleeves are trimmed with bands of etamine and gold 
tinsel. Waist of checked canvas, fastened with tor- 
toise-shell buttons. The bonnet to be worn with this 
costume is in écru straw, alternating with open gold 
vandykes and trimmed with brown velvet and écru 
Surah silk, relieved by a bunch of red roses. Another 
canvas costume displays underskirt and plastron in 
green and écru; the overskirt and jacket are of green 
canvas and the scarf is soft shot-silk of green and 
écru. The jacket and overskirt are trimmed with 
canvas braid and gold buttons, collar and cuffs of 


green velvet. Hat trimmed with green velvet and | 


écru Surah silk, with gilt ornaments. 


Fall Bonnets.—It will be seen from the foregoing 
that hats and bonnets now often match costumes. It 
is, indeed, the practice to construct a chapeau of some 
kind, hat, bonnet, capote, or turban, from the pieces 
of every dress made to be worn with it. If trimming 
be added, it must correspond to the trimming upon | 
the costume. This fashion has been gradually creep- 
ing upon us for several years past, but now it may be | 
considered established. It has mueh to recommend 
it, as it is both economical and artistic. No matter 
what may be the material of a dress, it may be util- 
ized. Thus, if a costume of cambric or batiste be 
worn in early fall, it may be accompanied by a rough 
straw hat, with a scarf of the cambric or batiste 
twisted loosely around it. If a fancy combination 
velvet or satin trimmed toilette be desired for one of 
these beautiful autumn days, a full-dress bonnet may | 
display the same velvet or satin as part of its decora- | 
tion. Every-day woolen dresses, of flannel or cash- | 
mere, are accompanied by a plain, round turban of 


\ 


| the flannel or cashmere. Severe tailor-made costumes 


call for an equally simple, elegant cloth capote ; so 
that, altogether, a lady may change her headgear as 
she does her collar, without thereby being prevented 
from wearing her independent ‘‘ best bonnet,” the 
pride of every well-dressed woman's heart. 


Irish poplin is now thoroughly restored to fashion, 
but is generally known as bengaline. A Paris walk 
ing-costume is thus described. It is of beige bengal- 
ine, trimmed with cachemire embroideries on velvet 
with this is worn a long beige plush cloak lined with 
cherry satin. 


Elegant costumes are described as now being in 
process of construction in Paris for celebrated 
actresses. Some of them, no doubt, would be con 
sidered hardly practical by the great mass of women 
in moderate circumstances scattered all over our 
country, but these often lose sight of the fact that by 
reading the descriptions of such costumes they often 
gain ideas which may be of service to them. If they 
do not copy an actress’s toilette outright, they may at 
least receive a suggestion as to how to arrange a plas- 
tron or a drapery which they may turn to account in 
remodeling their own half-worn dresses. A ball 
dress made for a star is of velvet, of a rich emerald 
green, with a straight train. The front of the skirt is 
draped with tulle, embroidered with pearls, over light 
moss-green satin. These pearls are ranged in pen 
dent clusters. Corsage of emerald velvet, trimmed 
with tulle and pearls. Instead of sleeves are fringes 
of beads of different shades of green. Stockings of 
moss green, and moss-green satin shoes embroidered 
with pearls. To illustrate what is said above, this 
costume might suggest to the reader the thought of 
combining moss-green satin with dark emerald velvet 
and tulle for the neck decoration of an otherwise plain 
toilette, as black silk ; or it might hint the use of pen- 
dent clusters of black jet instead of pearls, The cos 
tumes described below ought to be equally suggestive. 
A simple toilette is a short dress of sky-blue cash+ 
mere, without trimming. The skirt falls in straight 
plaits, and is draped up slightly on the left side. The 
corsage is cut low, and the neck is filled in with a 
chemi:ette of white silk muslin, narrowly plaited, the 
plaits coming close around the neck and meeting 
over the shoulders, where they are joined by knotted 
sky-blue ribbons. A magnificent robe de chambre is 
known as the Sultana. The front is made up of 
waves of cream-colored silk muslin, gathered in at the 
waist by a gold belt. The back of the dress is pale 
green velvet, falling straight and forming a long 
train. The back passes over the shoulders and hips 
toward the front, thus giving the effect of a creamy 
vest. The following costumes are still more suggest- 
ive, as they, being Paris models, authorize the use in 
the same toilette of materials which were once thought 
incongruous, A reception dress is of striped plush, 


| trimmed with fine old lace, the skirt looped up in 


front over an apron drapery of pale China crape. A 
ball dress is of sky-blue and white velvet, with front 
breadth of lace embroidered with pearl. The corsage 
and train are of blue velvet, trimmed with garlands of 
pink roses and blue forget-me-nots. A quaint cos- 
tume is of blue glacé silk, with stripes of red velvet 
The corsage and straight skirt are of the red and blue 
stripes, while the drapery is blue, bordered with 
Valenciennes lace. 

Remodeled Costumes.—This idea of adapting sug 


gestions from Paris costumes, to remodel dresses at 
home, has been carried out quite extensively of late. 
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NOTES AND 


Ladies no longer do their “ fixing-over”’ in secret, 
with fear and trembling, but boast of it as something 
deserving praise when they have succeeded in pro 
ducing with their own fair fingers an article of attire 
which is at once beautiful and useful, In the season 
between late summer and early winter, pretty and 
original costumes are more than ever in demand, to 
bridge over the interval between lawns and musiins 
and cloths and furs, Any material—gauze, brocade, 
or other antique fabric—may be pressed into service 
The great freshener is velvet—satin approaches, but 
does not fairly rival it. Few, until they make the 
attempt, are aware of the power which they may exert 
in the magic art of transformation with a emall piece 
of velvet, or even velveteen, which has reached a won 
derful degree of perfection. 

A dainty costume, lately admired, proved to be a 
partly worn pink cashmere, trimmed with embroidery 
ipon the material. It had been changed from a faded 
old dress by the addition of a plastron of garnet vel 
vet extending from the waist line to the hem of tl! 
skirt upon the left side and bands of the velvet upon 
the right, with vest, collar, and cuffs of velvet. Two 
light gauze costumes were brightened by the wea 
ing of a blue velvet bodice with one, a crimson bodice 
with the other. Fortunately, a sleeveless jacket or 
long basque of velvet may be worn with skirts of any 
kind. 

A new polonaise had been an old princesse dress 
of bronze Ottoman. A harmonizing brocade had been 
purchased, of which collar, cuffs, and vest had been 
added to the princesse, which became a polonaise by 
being looped up over a new skirt of the brocade. A 
last year’s dress of nun’s veiling looks new on ac- 
count of the addition of draperies of foulard and ruf 
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An Englishman's View of Boston's 
Public Schools. 


TIVHE public school buildings of Boston have scarcel} 
such im posing architectural features as those 
erected in London under the auspices of that 

School Board; but it should be remembered that the 

latter are the creation of yesterday, while the former 

rder 
when England had no system at all. The Bost 
buildings seem admirably adapted to the purpose they 
serve. They are spacious, light, and airy; capitally 
arranged for graduated teaching, and kept scrupulously 
clean. I was struck with the perfect order Teigning 
in allof them that came under my notice, and not less 
with the unmistakable evidence of the firm and gentle 
discipline from which order springs. The children, 
bright of aspect and neat in appearance, seemed thor 
oughly interested in their duties, while their teachers, 
both male and female, answered, in bearing and 
speech, to the class which we in England describe as 

“gentle.” Indeed, the whole tone of the schools 

seemed healthy and adapted to exercise a perfect in 

fluence for good upon the young people made subject 
to it. One feature impressed me as peculiar. Each 

of the girls’ schools I visited was presided over by a 

gentleman, having under him a staff of lady assist- 

ants, The arrangement, I am told, works well in 
several important respects, especially from an admin- 
istrative point of view. These schools are very large 
establishments, making heavy*demands upon skill, 
energy, and tact, and necessitating the existence of 
those qualities in their highest forms. I sought no 
opportunity of testing the results of the general edu- 
cational methods adopted. Indeed, from what I cas 
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represents a system established and in working o 
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fles of Oriental lace. A cloth costume has a new vest 
and trimming bands of velvet—from all of which 
may be deduced the rule: Set in a vest,turn back a 
lrapery to show revers, add collar and cuffs, or trim 
with velvet, satin, lace, braid, or strongly contrasting 
material, and you will have a new, beautiful, fashion- 
able costume—particularly if you happen to hit some 
thing pretty and artistic in itself which nobody thought 


of before 


Draperies for the backs of skirts, overskirts, or 
Olanaises now generally hang straight over the bus 


D 
} 
tle without looping. 


Long silk mitts divide favor with tan-colored long 
gloves. 

Silver jewelry has almost entirely superseded 
both the expensive gold jewelry and all gilt or jet 
imitations. 

Stockings are now worn shorter. The favorite 
shades for silk and lisle thread hosiery are black and 
écru. 

Dress Cloths.—Cloths and woolen good 
fall and winter wear are already shown by leading 
houses. It is easy to predict from this the reign of 
the tailor-made costume. Some of these cloths are 
called by the following names: Tricolite, serge elec- 
toral, bison cloth, cheviotte, satin epingle, otto- 
man tricotte, boucle check, hop-sack suiting, 
homespun, tricot, khayyam, camel’s-hair, Brigh- 
ton, and Gilbert cloths. Of the foregoing the ma 


s for early 





jority are in entirely new styles, and range in price 


from twenty-five cents to one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per yard Cloth costumes may or may not be 
trimmed with braid. 
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ually observed, I should have thought twiee before 
setting myself up as an examiner of the children on 
any subject within their curriculum. The chances are 
that my own ignorance would have been much more 


fully exposed than their knowledge, 


Interesting Discovery in Canterbury 
Cathedral. 


SMALL portion of the crypt of Canterbury Cathe- 
A dral, set apart by order of Queen Elizabeth and 
- fitted up as a church for the use of the French 
Protestants, has been held by them to this day. For 
the purpose of repair, it recently became necessary to 
remove a portion of the floor of this little church and 
make certain excavations. Very soon a large number 
of pieces of exquisitely carved and molded stonework 
were brought to light, which once, without doubt, formed 
parts of an elaborately executed shrine. They are 
colored blue, vermilion, and gold, and are finely 
wrought in the style of the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Many of the pieces are carved canopy-work 
very delicately executed, clearly showing that there 
were many such niches surrounding what must have 
been a splendid work of art. A small piece of a 
sculptured robe was found belonging to an ecclesias- 
tical figure, life-size, and in this a single pearl re- 
mains imbedted as one of the ornaments of the robe, 
showing how rich and elaborate the monument must 
have been in the days of its glory. From a careful 
inspection of these fragments, it is believed they agree 
in character with the remains known as rine of 
situated on the south side 
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pound Oxygen, and on its arrival put her under tho 
Treatment, The effect was immediate and decisive; 
indeed, her recovery was as surprising to us as it was 
unexpected. She not only was relieved of chills and 
the cough, but she regained her strength, and sinoe 
that time her health has been fully restored, better 
than it ever was before. She quit the use of quinine, 
ete., and has never touched a cough remedy but onoe 
since, and that was unnecessary. 

“This spring my mother has made quite a number 
of visits to friends several blocks distant, walking, of 
course, and in each instance creating quite a pleasant 
surprise, Her case was so remarkable that it bas 
created quite wide attention, and many orders for 
your incomparable remedy have been sent you from 
this section of the State in consequence. Of coume, 
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illustrations, with prices of patterns, are given in every 


number. 


J Additions to clubs can always be made at the 
¢lub-rate. 


par it is not required that all the members cf a 
club be at the same post-office. 


RR KRemit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, or | 
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f&r Bo very careful, in writing, to give your post 
office address and also that of your subscribers. Al- 
ways give Town, County, and State. 


PB Subscribers who wish a change of address muat 
give notice as early as practicable after receipt of a 


number, and in all cases before the tenth of the euc- 


ceeding month, as no change of address can be made | Columbia Bicycles and Tricycles.............++ 


between the tenth and twentieth of any month. 


A REMARKABLE CASE AND CURE. 


The editor of The New South, published at Colum 
bus, Miss., W. H. Worthington, Esq., sends to Drs. 


Starkey & Palen the following very kind letter in ref- | 
One of the most | 


erence to the case of his mother. 
gratifying facts in the history of their ‘ Compound 
Oxygen Treatment” is the very wonderful effect it has 
in relieving the miseries of the aged. In Health and | 
Life have been printed in several successive numbers 
other cases telling of similar experiences. The letter 


is dated June 10th, 1885: 

“You may doubtless remember my sending to you 
for the Home Treatment of your Compound Oxygen 
for my mother in February, 1884, and taking her age 
—over seventy years—her physica: condition, and the | 
long standing of the disease, which was dyspepsia, | 
accompanied by a severe cough, hers may be called a 
remarkable cure. 

“For years my mother had suffered severely; in- 
deed, she was an invalid much of the time, and during | 
the summers of 1882 and 1883 she became so weak | 
and exhausted that we feared she could stand it but a} 
little while. She took many boxes of quinine pills and 
many bottles of other medicine during those years; 
but these afforded her only temporary relief. In the 
full and winter of 1883 it seemed impossible for her 
to recover from her exhaustive sickness of the preced 
ing summer, and in January and February of 1884 
ehe steadily grew worse, her usual remedies did not 
arrest her cough nor prevent her rapid decline, and 
we were becoming quite hopeless. 


| Ladies’ 


| Fits Stopped Free........... 


“At this time I determined to send for your Com- | 


| Cc ompound Oxygen, and never fail to recommend it te 
| others in need of such a remedy.’ 
In a postscript, Mr. Worthington adds his own ex- 
perience; 


that I am in better health now than I have been in 


| “The reault of your Treatment thus far with me is 
| ten years.” 
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INDORSED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


New York, ) 

Oct. 26th, 1844. J 

Your Effervescent Seltzer 
Aperient meets my fullest 
In all cases of 
acidity of the 


approbation. 
irritation or 
stomach, heartburn and cos- 
tiveness, particularly dur- 
ing pregnancy, it has inva- 
riably proved a medicine 
of great utility. 
KENNEDY, M. D., 
186 Duane Park. 


JAMES 


WITH A 


Lynx, a : ) 
Sept. 23d, 1883. j 


I take pleasure in offer 


ing my testimony to the 
valuable properties of your 
most efficient Seltzer A per- 
ient. I frequently prescribe 
it, and find it completely 
answers all the purposes 


for which it is intended. 


J.J. MacManon, M.D. 
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FROM FOUR TO SIXTY-FOUR. 


i school examination in Athens 
the year A, D. 1 might have heard 
i by the teacher, ** How many ele- 

nature?” 
i the books, would have been, “ Four 
and water.’ That 
eached at that time, but diligent 


A visitor to or 
Rome on ada 

the question ask« 
ments are the 
swer,as found 
—earth, air, fir 
far as science had 


answer Was &s 


research, prosecuted in the intervening ages, has 
given to the scholar of to-day a different answer. A 
visitor toa school in London or Paris or Philadel- 
phia would hear the same question replied to by a 
modern scholar th “Sixty-four!” Though there 
are no more ¢ ts to-day than ever, weare getting 
acquainted with them. Oneofthe most interesting 


discoveries made in 
the mysteries nature is that of “Compound Oxy- 
gen.” Drs & Palen, of Philadelphia, the 
physicians who been for years treating their 
patients with tl 
of letters fu 

fits receive 

are the following 


Starkey 
ive 
s remedy, are in censtant receipt 
rateful acknowledgment of bene- 


tsuse. A few recent testimonies 


NT PLEASANT, PA., August 4th, 1885 
-I take great 


“ M 7 
“Drs, STARKEY & PALEN—Dear Sirs: 


pleasure in stating that my wife derived great bene- 
fit from the use of your ‘Compound Oxygen.’ She 
had not known a well moment for several years 
until my attention was called to your Treatment 
through your advertisement‘in The Scottsdale Tri- 

mths ago. In that time it has 


bune about two m« 
brought ne fe to her system. Very truly yours, 
Rey. L. R. BEAcom, 


mt M. E. Church, Pittsburgh Con- 


“ Pastor Mt. Pleas 
tie rence, 
isan extract from an English pa- 
swer to an inquiry from a lady: 


The following 
tient’s letter ina 


nstead of being a trouble, it would at 
any time give pleasure could I in any way assist 
a fellow-sufferer from asthma in getting the least 
relief, as | well know what the feelings are 

“On the 16th of January, 188, about three o'clock 
in the morning, I was first attacked with the dis 
ease. Next morning, at the same hour, ! had a sec 
ond attack, and I thought I was going to die. On 
the third morning I learned from my physician the 
name of my ailment. In spite of all the attention 
and care of which he and his assistants were capa- 
ble, I continued to get worse until I was not able 
to lie down or have one minute's sleep for four days 
or nights. I then tried patent medicines, various 
kinds, too numerous to mention—in fact, I tried 
everything that I thought would benefit me, but the 
What I suffered 


“ MADAM I 


mie 


benefit was only of short duration, 
I cannot describe, neither do 1 want to think abou* 
it. In July last [ heard of the Compound Oxyger 


I wrote to Mr. Garner for» supply. I began inhal 
ing at once, and continued according to directions 
In a fortnight I was able to lie down in bed and sleep 
well—what I had not been able todo since my first attack 
—and Iam sti yetting stronger now. I cannot say I 
am free from asthma, for I find a little of it at times 
But it does not prevent my sleeping well,and I am 
able to eat without feeling the least pain from Indi 
gestion, but am still continuing the use of the Oxy- 
gen, but not so often; and intend continuing for 
some time, as I cannot expect after so much suffer- 
ing to be well all at once, but am better now than I 
ever expected to be again in this life, and am thank- 
ful beyond measure. | 
“JAMES MOORE. 
“ Superintendent of Police, 
“ Blandford, Dorsetshire, England.” 


For more than half a century the author of the 
following letter bas been a minister in the Metho 
dist Episcopal Church, and though eighty-four years 
old his face and voice are known to more people 
than any other man living in Philadelphia, for he 
maintains the vigor and energy of those younger 
by ascore of years, constantly using his preserved 
strength in going about doing good 


“To Drs STAKKEY & PALEN—Dear Sirs:—I had 
thought of publishing something in relation to your 
life-giving remedies. Compound Oxygen stops my 
cough instantly. A swallow of the Oxygenaqua 
will stop the irritation (if the,water bas been more 
than a month in my house). So much it has done 


and the scholars’ an- | 


modern times by delvers into 


| for an old man in his eighty-fourth year. A young 
man might be cured permanently of all sueh irrita- 
tion. ILrecommend Compound Oxygen to all who 
suffer from throat diseases, Yours truly, 
“A. ATWOOD, 
‘3800 North Seventeenth Street. 
“ PHILADELPHIA, June 2d, 1885, 


A patient at Olmsted, Ill, writes 

“I find that the inhaling of the Oxygen is a great 
remedy for catarrh, It hascured my little boy and 
helped me. 

* Last summer I sent to you for your Home Treat- 
ment, I suffered with catarrhal sore throat, Alter 
using the Oxygen for three months I entirely recov- 
f red,”’ 


The following is from an editor in lowa 


“ OFFICE OF THE ‘STAR-CLIPPER,’ | 

“TRAER, IOWA, May Ist, 1885. 5 
“ MESSRS. STARKEY & PALEN—Dear Sirs :—It af- 
fords me pleasure to freely testimony as to the 
merits of your Compound Oxygen Treatment. My 
mother, a lady over sixty years old, was induced by 
a friend to try it, and «@ morked tiaprovement is no- 
ficed in her health The Treatment seens to build up 
the system, which helps a patie afiicted with almost 
any disease. My mother had had headache for many 
years; this has been almost cured. She has had a 
cough for twenty years: this h been greatly helped. 
And in other ways the 7% nt has been a benefit to 
The principle of the Com id Oxygen ts sensi- 
it is natural, and J belicve the Treatment is some- 
thing that would renew (he? of thousands of the 
suffering and debilitated overt ed peopleof America 

*“ ELMER E, TAYLOR, 
“ Editor Star-Clipper.” 


offer 


at 
her. 


ble 


Dadabhoy Byramjee is a gentleman of Bombay, 
India, who has for some years been living in Lon- 
don For several months he was visit to 
America, and one of the principal objects of the 


on a 


visit was a search for health. Learning of Com- 
pound Oxygen, he used, in New York, the Home 
rreatment with good effect, and then in Pbiladel- 


phia touk the Office Treatment, Before leaving for 
London he did us the kindness of the following 
letter : 
“CONTINENTAL HOTEL, ) 
“NEW YORK, May llth, 1885. } 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN—Dear Strs:— Before leavy- 
ing New York for London, I desire to express my 
sense of gratitude to you for the benefit I have de- 
rived from the use of your Compound Oxygen Gas. 


I have been suffering for the last five years from 
} chronic bronchitis, contracted in Bombay. During 
this long space of time I tried a great number of 


remedies, but failed to get rid of it altogether. In 
September last I came to New York, when my at- 
tention was drawn to your Compound Oxygen Gas. 
I forthwith commenced the Treatment under the 
guidance of Dr. Turner, in charge of your depot 
here, and, I am glad to say, with very gratifying re- 
sults, I feel I am fully fifty per cent. better now 
than I was before I began the Treatment. Consider- 
ing the obstinate characterof the complaint and the 
long number of years it has bad its hold upon me, I 
have every reason to be satisfied with the progress 
I have made toward recovery through the benefi- 
cent action of your gas,and am fully persuaded that 
by persevering with the use of this valuable remedy 
| shall be able to shake it off before long. 

*T remain, dear sirs, faithfully yours, 

“ D. BYRAMJEE.” 


However difficult it may be to declare just what 
this new “ Compound Oxygen” is, it is not difficult 
to be convinced that the good it is doing mankind 
can searcely be estimated. We do not propose here 
to go into a detailed account of individual cases, but 
the fact remains undisputed that it bas cured thonu- 
sands of cases of many of the ills that flesh is heir 
to when all other remedies have failed. Anyone 
who wishes to look into this matter further can do 
so by simply addressing a postal to Starkey & Palen, 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., asking for The 
Compound Orygen Treatment, and a book of about 
two hundred pages will be mailed free of expense. 
In addition to this it also gives many hygienic hints 
worth the time and trouble of reading.—Christian at 
Work, New York. 


























